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Saplings is a beautifully bound, 
finely printed volume of 160 
pages containing 70 poems, 6 
short stories, 5 essays, I one-act 
play and 5 miscellaneous articles 
submitted by prize winners in 
last year’s Scholastic Awards. 
Price $1.50 each; only $1 each 
for 5 or more, postage paid. 


Treat Yourself 





Besides the 1932 Saplings, illus- 
trated at left, you may obtain 
copies of Saplings for 1931, 1930, 
1929, 1928 and 1926 at the same 
attractive price, $1.50 each, or 
only $1 each for 5 or more, post- 
age paid. Use coupon below for 
sending your order. 


to SAPLINGS~ 


the Literary Year Book of the American High School 


$1.50 per single copy— Only $1 each 
for five or more copies— postage paid 


OW you may enjoy in book form the 
literary contributions submitted by 
last year’s Scholastic Awards winners! 
Thousands of talented boys and girls from 
hundreds of high schools all over the coun- 
try sent in their best poems, essays, short 
stories, one-act plays, news and sports stories 
in this popular annual contest. 
Prize-winning selections have been re- 
printed in Saplings, Scholastic’s annual an- 
thology of the outstanding prose and poetry 
submitted to the Scholastic Awards. It is 
a year book of the best writing now being 
done by high school students. In its 160 
pages, the 1932 Saplings presents the 70 
poems, 6 short stories, 5 essays, 1 one-act 
play and 5 miscellaneous articles, picked 
by the distinguished judges as the best sub- 
mitted. The names of 226 winners of last 
year’s Scholastic Awards are also listed. 


ONLY $1.50 EACH 

Beautifully bound, attractively printed 
and boxed, Saplings costs but $1.50, and 
only $1 each when five or more copies are 
ordered. This price includes postage. 

If you intend to enter this year’s Scho- 
lastic Awards, order a copy by all means. 
Study the excellence of the contributions 


in the 1932 Saplings, then make up your 
mind to submit something better. 

If you are a teacher, Saplings will aid 
in stimulating the creative talent of your 
students. Let them read the type of material 
which wins prizes. Further information on 
the 1932-1933 Scholastic Awards, together 
with an offer of a free descriptive booklet, 
may be found on page 42. 


OTHER VOLUMES AVAILABLE 


Saplings has been published every year 
since 1926. Copies of the 1931, 1930, 1929, 
1928 and 1926 series may be obtained at 
the same low price, $1.50 each, or $1 each 
for five or more, postage paid. Be sure to 
indicate, when ordering on the convenient 
coupon below, the series you want. (Copies 
of the 1927 series are exhausted.) 

Saplings makes an unusual gift. Why 
not do your Christmas shopping early and 
order several copies extra? They will make 
enjoyable surprises for your friends. 

Use the coupon, too, for ordering the 
helpful reprints of popular Scholastic arti- 
cles described in the panel at the right. 


SCHOLASTIC 
Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fill in, Clip and Mail this Order Coupon Today! 


ScHoLastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$4 


Please send the following to the address given below: 








Enjoy These Reprints of 
Feature Scholastic Articles 
Order on Coupon Beiow 


The Sword of Sergestus 
A serial story of Rome by Paul L. 
Anderson. Ten complete illustrated 
episodes. 32 pages. 35c each; 25c each 
for 10 or more. 

The Glory That Was Greece 
Walter Agard of the University of 
Wisconsin wrote this series of sixteen 
articles describing intimately ancient 
Grecian civilization. 40 pages, illus- 
trated. 35c each; 25c each for 10 or 
more. 

Scholastic Debates 
Eleven debates on timely controver- 
sial subjects. 32 pages, illustrated. 
35c each; 25c each for 10 or more. 

Modern Governments in 

Graphic Form 
A series of charts by Professors Elmer 
D. Graper and James C. Charles- 
worth, University of Pittsburgh. 14 
pages. 25c each; 20c each for 10 or 
more. 

Enjoying the Arts 
A brilliant series of essays on appre- 
ciation. 32 pages, illustrated. 35c 
each; 25c each for 10 or more. 

How to Use Your Library 
By Louis Shores, Librarian of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 12 pages, 
illustrated. 15c each; 10c each for 10 
or more. 
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A GREAT LIBRARY 
IS DEDICATED 


OVEMBER 13 to 19 is national Book Week, 
and as if in sympathy, the city of Los 
Angeles is completing this month its mag- 


nificent new Public Library, one of the 
finest structures the world has seen devoted to the 
housing and dissemination of books. 

Foremost in the decorative scheme of the build- 
ing is a series of twelve mural paintings by Dean 
Cornwell, covering 9,000 square feet of wall space, 
and depicting scenes in the colorful history, arts, 
education, and industries of California. The two 
largest canvases show "The Discovery of Califor- 
nia" (at bottom) and "The Founding of Los Angeles” 
(a detail from which is shown in the insert below). 
One of the smaller panels (at left) is entitled 
"Water." 


Mr. Cornwell, a native of Kentucky, won the 
award for the Library murals in open competition, 
and has devoted all his genius and energy for the 
past five years to the enormous task. The entire 
scheme presents a tapestry-like pageant of heroic 
figures in the building of a great state—Spanish 
Conquistadors, Franciscan friars, Yankee gold- 
seekers, and captains of the seven seas. 
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“Let Me Think” 


An Editorial 


EXT Tuesday some 38,000,000 American citi- 
zens will go to the polls and vote. Many high 
WW school students—the sons and daughters of 
these men and women—already know how they would 
vote if they were of age. Forty million decisions have 
been made, presumably by as many individuals. What 
percentage of these decisions do you suppose were 
made through the exercise of the mental processes im- 
plied by the word “thought”? What percentage of 
these voters have been swayed by sentiment? By the 
emotional pleas of clever tongues and ready wits? By 
speeches appealing to the voters’ prejudices, or to his 
fears? By demands for “loyalty to the party,” with- 
out analysis of, or regard to, the party’s stand on im- 
portant public problems? By any 


to high school students to develop a scientific attitude 
of mind, for the social problems which an unthinking 
world has piled up on the present generation will de- 
stroy us unless we have the character to learn to think. 
“Let me think,” in response to a question, is too 
often a plea for time to “remember,” not to think. It 
is all too likely to mean, “Let me have a moment to 
dig out of my memory something I was told, some- 
thing I have read.” Thought is something of which man 
is capable, but which is the most arduous of all the 
tasks to which he is ever put. Before genuine thought 
can take place, there must first be that tedious process 
of discovering and identifying the things we call per- 
tinent facts. Then they must be tested for their ac- 
curacy, with allowances for the 





one of a hundred other tricks of 
the politician and the demagogue? 

Of course there can be no accu- 
rate answer to these questions. But 
you will be enlightened by asking 
the next five adults you meet the 
question “For whom are you going 
to vote and why?” The writer did 
that very thing. There was no evi- 
dence in any of the answers that 
the voter had made a study of the 
issues involved or that he had ex- 
ercised any of his brain cells in 
arriving at his decision. Here are 
two of the answers: “Roosevelt.” 
“Why?” “Well, I figure things 
can’t get any worse, and I haven’t 
been able to find a job for seven 
months, and I think the country 
needs a change.” Another said, 
“Well, I'll tell you, I was going to vote for Roosevelt, 
but I went out to the railroad station the other day 
where the Hoover special train had stopped en route 
to Cleveland; there must have been a crowd of 5,000 
people to see him, and when he came out on the plat- 
form there was hardly a cheer, just a little bit of 
applause. You know it was pathetic. I felt so sorry for 
him that I decided to vote for him. You know it isn’t 
his fault, all this depression. So I’m for Hoover.” The 
other answers were equally illogical, equally influenced 
by blind emotions. 





These references to votes and voters are used mere- 
ly as examples of the average person’s thinking 
processes. If the adult public so often fails, it is up 


Wortman in the New York World Telegram 
“L saw him in the newsreel last night, and for 
a man that wants to be President he should 
learn how to pick up children better.” 


possible bias of the person who has 
compiled what he may insist are 
facts. And finally, and most diffi- 
cult of all, the findings must be 
analyzed and a decision made in 
the light of an awareness of one’s 
own instincts, desires, or preju- 
dices which might cause one to lean 
toward an illogical decision. 

Thought does not take place in 
the lazy mind. Nor does the “tell- 
ing back” ability (which of neces- 
sity marks one with distinction in 
the average classroom) denote the 
presence of a thinker. Nor does 
“changing one’s mind” imply that 
a person has exercised rational 
thinking. Change of mind, in itself, 
is not intellectual growth. 

The thinker is likely to find his 
road a lonesome one and to come to the conclusion that 
social progress requires the upsetting of certain tradi- 
tional beliefs, but the mere holding of unconventional 
opinions does not prove one to be a thinker. The scien- 
tific attitude of mind, essential in the true thinker, is 
almost certain to develop in him a healthy skepticism, 
but skepticism alone does not mark one a thinker. 





This business of thinking becomes an adventure to 
the mind that is alert. Try it sometime, when a debata- 


_ble subject comes up in the classroom. Your teacher 


will be astounded, and if you keep it up you will prob- 
ably astound the nation. For a genuine thinker in all 
departments of life is so rare that he stands out as 
would a Metropolitan skyscraper in a country village. 





RITICAL students of American 
literature and American history 
have shown how our successive 
frontiers present a moving pic- 
ture of American life—moving geo- 
graphically and chronologically from 
the Atlantic settlements of the 17th 
century to the California mining 
camps of the 19th century; moving 
economically from the pathfinder and 
the trapper to the exploiter and the 
land speculator. In her book, The 
Frontier in American Literature, Lucy 
Lockwood Hazard emphasizes the 
point that these successive frontiers 
present differences in location and in 
occupation but that they display a 
common factor—the pioneer spirit: a 
spirit of determination, of flexibility, 
of individualism, of optimism. The 
literature of the Middle West, which 
concerns itself with the development 
of “the land”—free public land—re- 
veals this spirit to a marked degree. 
Two centuries ago there were numer- 
ous chronicles of immigrants who had 
risen from the depressing poverty of 
the Old World to prosper in the New. 
With less enthusiasm, but with greater 
fidelity to fact, Hamlin Garland, a 
century later, presents the story of 
pioneer days in the Middle West until 
the “advancing fringe of civilization 
swallowed up the frontier.” 


Mr. Garland, himself, was born in 
West Salem, Wisconsin, whither his 
family had migrated from New Eng- 
land. Ten years later, he found him- 
self even farther west in Mitchell 
County, Iowa, receiving his education 
in the nearby country schools and 
alternating six months’ “schooling” 
with six months’ labor on the farm. 
Much of the material, therefore, of 
which his books are made is auto- 
biographical. 

I began to write “The Prairie Corn 
Husking” (says Mr. Garland) in a mood 
of homesickness, but there was more than 
homesickness in my impulse. For I had 
begun to hope that I might be, in some 
small way, the historian of homely Middle 
Border family life. All my life I had read 
of New England husking-bees, apple-par- 
ings, barn-raisings and the like, finding in 
them the charm of my ancestral life; but 
no writer, so far as I knew, had ever put 
the farm-life of the West into literature, 
either as poem, essay, or novel. With a 
resolution to maintain the proper balance 
of rain and sun, dust and mud, toil and 





A Son of the Middle Border 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


play, I began an article descriptive of 
lowa corn-husking. 

In A Son of the Middle Border, 
which is largely autobiographical, Mr. 
Garland relates a frontier boyhood of 
unremitting toil, of hardship, and of 
heart-breaking struggle against the 
elements. “The first actual farmer in 
American fiction,” Mr. Garland pre- 
sents the thesis here upon which much 
of his fiction is based: 

All that day I had studied the land, 
musing upon its distinctive qualities, and 
while I acknowledged the natural beauty 
of it, I revolted from the gracelessness of 
its human habitations. The lonely box-like 
farmhouses on the ridges suddenly ap- 
peared to me like the dens of wild animals. 
The lack of color, of charm in the lives 
of the people anguished me. I wondered 
why I had never perceived before the 
futility of woman’s life on the farm. 

I asked myself, “Why have these stern 
facts never been put into our literature 
as they have been used in Russia and in 
England? Why has this land no story- 
tellers? 

Trail-Makers of the Middle Border, 
although written at a later time than 
A Son of the Middle Border, supplies 
an admirable introduction to the lat- 
ter. The story is of normal, hardwork- 
ing, undaunted families of pioneers, 
the Grahams, who yielded to the call 
of a soil more fertile than that of the 
New England coast. By canal and the 
Great Lakes, they reached Milwaukee, 
then pushed on by wagon to the Wis- 
consin wilderness. 

Main Traveled Roads and Other 
Traveled Roads, from which the story 
“William Bacon’s Man” is taken, are 
two volumes of short sketches revealing 
conditions in his own home and in the 
home of his old neighbors on the prairie 
farms. Some of the tales are amusing, 
as is the one printed here, with a sort 
of rough vigor of action and language 
characteristic of his environment; 
some, like “Under the Lion’s Paw,” 
are bitter and disillusioned; others re- 
veal the monotony and drabness of the 
farmer’s life. These last, perhaps, pro- 
vide an explanation for his dedication: 

“To my father and mother, whose half 
century of pilgrimage on the main traveled 
road of life has brought them only pain 
and weariness.” 

The last of his Border narratives, 
Back Trailers from the Middle Border, 
deals with the selling of his Wisconsin 
property and the return of the Gar- 
land family to the East. Mr. Garland 
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was twenty-one when he made his first 
“back-trail” to New England, earning 
his living as he went by stacking hay 
or doing odd jobs of carpentry. He 
returned west and took up a claim of 
land in McPherson County, North 
Dakota. Two years later, however, he 
came east again and established him- 
self in Boston, first as a student, and 
later as a teacher in the Boston School 
of Oratory. It-was at this time that he 
began to write. A pen picture of him, 
as he was at this period, appeared in 
the Boston Transcript: 

* He lived in bleak little attic rooms, 
breakfasted on eight cents, dined on fif- 
teen, and supped on ten; wore his prairie- 
born coat to a shine and his cuffs to a 
frazzle, and was shrunken thin by low 
fare; but his head was up and his manner, 
though grave, was confident. 

He would not write anything that his 
heart was not in. When he was earning 
eight dollars a week, and sent a part of 
that to support his father and mother, 
whose crops on their claim in Dakota had 
for two years running been entirely eaten 
up by grasshoppers and chinch bugs, he 
refused to write anything for a news- 
paper that he was not willing to sign with 
his name, or to write romantic love stories 
for a magazine. “We have had enough of 
those lies,” he said. 

His life in Boston opened to him the 
world of literature and art. He made 
notable friends and acquaintances, 
many of whom he has delightfully de- 
scribed in his latest volumes, Roadside 
Meetings and Companions on the 
Trail. In 1887, he returned to the 
west, establishing a homestead at 
West Salem, his own birthplace. From 
that time on, his life was that of a 
writer. In 1918, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, and 1921 awarded him 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best biogra- 
phy of the year—A Daughter of the 
Middle Border. Today he lives mainly 
in Southern California, and this winter 
he will be the guest of the University 
of Hawaii, lecturing on mainland lit- 
erature. 


Mr. Garland can not now say that 
he is the only writer who has made 
this section of the country his own in 
literature, but there are very few 
short story writers who have por- 
trayed his own particular phase of 
regional writing. The development of 
the land, the growth of the peasant, 
the slow painful process by which the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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William Bacon’s Man 


A Story by 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


HE yellow March sun lay 

powerfully on the bare 

Iowa prairie, where the 

ploughed fields were 
already turning warm and 
brown. Only here and there in 
a corner or on the north side of 
the fence did the sullen drifts 
remain, and they were so dark 
and low that they hardly ap- 
peared to break the mellow 
brown of the fields. 

There passed also an occasional 
flock of geese, cheerful harbingers of 
spring, and the prairie-chickens had 
set up their morning symphony, wide- 
swelling, wonderful with its prophecy 
of the new birth of grass and grain 
and the springing life of all breathing 
things. The crow passed now and 
then, uttering his resonant croak, but 
the crane had not yet sent forth his 
bugle note. 

Lyman Gilman rested on his axe- 
helve at the woodpile of Farmer Bacon 
to listen to the music around him. In 
a vague way he was powerfully moved 
by it. He saw the young colts and cat- 
tle frisking in the sunny space around 
the straw-stacks, and felt the soft 
wooing of the air so deeply that he 
broke into an unwonted exclamation: 

“Glory ! We'll be seeding by Friday, 
sure.” 

This short and disappointing solilo- 
quy was, after all, an expression of 
deep emotion. To the Western farmer 
the very word “seeding” is a poem. 
And these few words, coming from 
Lyman Gilman, meant more and ex- 
pressed more than many a large and 
ambitious spring-time song. 

But the glory of all the slumbrous 
landscape, the stately beauty of the 
sky with its masses of fleecy vapour, 
were swept away by the sound of a 
girl’s voice humming “Come to the 
Savior,” while she bustled about the 
kitchen near by. The windows were 
open. Ah! what suggestion to these 
dwellers in a rigorous climate was in 
the first unsealing of the windows! 
How sweet it was to the pale and 
weary women after their long im- 
prisonment ! 

As Lyman sat down on his maple 
log to hear better, a plump face ap- 
peared at the window, and a clear 
girl-voice said: “Smell anything, 
Lime?” 

He snuffed the air. “Cookies, by the 


Hamlin Garland, perhaps better than any 
writer, has expressed the life of the "Middle 
Border"—the great prairie country that stretches 
from Minnesota to Texas and from Indiana to the 
Rockies. Here men like William Bacon and Lyman 
Gilman, to whom “seeding” is a poem and women 
were made for cooking, have built a strong and 
independent farmer-citizenry. Rough in speech and 
sometimes “hard to handle," they were—and are 


still—the "backbone of the nation." 
ee 


great horn spoon!” he yelled, leaping 
up. “Bring me some, an’ see me eat; 
it'll do ye good.” 

“Come an’ get ’em,” laughed the 
face at the window. 

“Oh, it’s nicer out here, Merry Etty. 
What’s the rush? Bring me out some, 
an’ set down on this log.” 

With a nod Marietta disappeared, 
and soon came out with a plate of 
cookies in one hand and a cup of milk 
in the other. 

“Poor little man, he’s all tired out, 
ain’t he?” 

Lime, taking the cue, collapsed in a 
heap, and said feebly, “Bread, bread!” 

“Won't milk an’ cookies do as 
well?” 

He brushed off the log and motioned 
her to sit down beside him, but she 
hesitated and colored a little. “Oh, 
Lime, s’pose somebody should see 
us?” 

“Let ‘em. What in thunder do we 
care? Sit down an’ gimme a holt o’ 
them cakes. I’m just about done up. I 
couldn’t ’a’ stood it another minute.” 

She sat down beside him with a 
laugh and a pretty blush. She was in 
her apron, and the sleeves of her dress 
were rolled to her elbows, displaying 
her strong, round arms. 

“Whadda we care who sees us sit- 
tin’ side b’ side? Ain’t we goin’ t’ be 
married soon?” 

“Oh, them cookies in the oven!” she 
shrieked, leaping up and running to 
the house. She looked back as she 
reached the kitchen door, however, 
and smiled with a flushed face. Lime 
slapped his knee and roared with 
laughter at his bold stroke. Then he 
yelled: 

“Hey! Merry-Merry Etty!” 

“Whadda ye want?” sang the girl 
from the window, her face still rosy 
with confusion. 

“Come out here and git these 
things.” 


other 





The girl shook her head, 
with a laugh. 

“Come out an’ git ’m, ’r, by 
jingo, I'll throw ’em at ye! 
Come on now!” 

The girl looked at the huge, 
handsome fellow, the sun fall- 
ing on his golden hair, and 
came slowly out to him—came 
creeping along with her hand 
outstretched for the plate 
which Lime extended at the 
full length of his bare arm. The girl 
made a snatch at it, but his left hand 
caught her by the wrist, and away 
went cup and plate as he drew her to 
him and kissed her in spite of her 
struggles. 

“My! ain’t you strong!” she said, 
half ruefully and half admiringly, as 
she shrugged her shoulders. “If you'd 
use a little more o’ that choppin’ wood, 
Dad wouldn’t ’a’ lost s’much money 
by ye.” 

Lime grew grave. 

“There’s the hog in tlie fence, 
Merry; there’s the hog, what’s yer 
dad goin’ t’ say about our gitt’n’ mar- 
ried this spring.” 

“I guess you'd better find out what 
I’m a-goin’ t’ say, Lime Gilman, ‘fore 
you pitch into Dad.” 

“I know what you're a’goin’ t’ say.” 

“Well, ask me, and see if you’re so 
smart.” 

“All right; here goes. Marietty 
Bacon, ain’t you an’ Lime Gilman 
goin’ t’ be married?” 

“No, sir, we ain’t,” laughed the girl, 
snatching up the plate and darting 
away to the house, where she struck 
up “Weevily Wheat,” and went busily 
on about her cooking. Lime threw a 
kiss at her, and fell to work on his log 
with startling energy. 

Lyman looked forward to his inter- 
view with the old man with as much 
trepidation as he had ever known. 
Marietta was not only the old man’s 
only child, but his housekeeper, his 
wife having at last succumbed to the 
ferocious toil of the farm. It was rea- 
sonable to suppose, therefore, that he 
would surrender his claim on the girl 
reluctantly. Rough as he was, he loved 
Marietta strongly, and would find it 
exceedingly hard to get along on the 
farm without her. 

Lyman mused on these things as he 
drove the gleaming axe into the huge 
maple logs. He was something more 





than the usual hired man, being a lum- 
berman from the Wisconsin pineries, 
where he had sold out his interest in 
a camp not three weeks before he be- 
gan work for Bacon. He had had a 
nice “little wad o’ money” when he 
left the camp and started for La 
Crosse, but he had been robbed in his 
hotel the first night in the city, and 
was left nearly penniless. It was a 
great blow to him, for, as he said, 
every cent of that money “stood fer 
hard knocks an’ poor feed. When I 
smelt of it I could jest see the cold, 
frosty mornin’s and the late nights. I 
could feel the hot sun on my back like 
it was when I worked in the harvest- 
field. By jingo! It kind o’ made my 
toes curl up.” 

But he went resolutely out to work 
again, and here he was chopping wood 
in old man Bacon’s yard, thinking 
busily on the talk which had just 
passed between Marietta and himself. 

“By jingo!” he said all at once, 
stopping short, with the axe on his 
shoulder. “If I hadn’t ’a’ been robbed 
I wouldn’t ’a’ come here—I never’d 
met Merry. Thunder and jimson root! 
Wasn't that a narrow escape?” 


And then he laughed so heartily 
that the girl looked out of the window 
again to see what he was doing. 

“Lyman Gilman, what in the world 
ails you today? It’s perfectly ridicu- 
lous the way you yell and talk t’ y’r- 
self out there on the chips. You beat 
the hens, I declare if you don’t.” 

Lime walked up to the window, and, 
resting his great bare arms on the 
sill, and his chin on his arms, said: 

“Merry, I’m goin’ to tackle ‘Dad’ 
this afternoon. He'll be sittin’ up the 
new seeder, and I’m goin’ t’ climb 
right on the back of his neck. He’s 
jest got t’ give me a chance.” 

Marietta looked sober in sympathy. 

“Well! P’rhaps it’s best to have it 
over with, Lime, but someway I feel 
kind o’ scary about it.” 

Lime stood for a long time looking 
in at the window, watching the light- 
footed girl as she set the table in the 
middle of the sun-lighted kitchen 
floor. 

“Merry, you look purty as a pic- 
ture. You look just like the wife I 
be’n a-huntin’ for all these years, 
sure’s shootin’.” Marietta colored with 
pleasure. 

“Does Dad pay you to stand an’ 
look at me an’ say pretty things t’ the 
cook?” 

“No, he don’t. But I’m willin’ to’ 
do it without pay. I could just stand 
here till kingdom come an’ look at 
you. Hello! I hear a wagon. I guess I 
better hump into that woodpile.” 

Lime was driving away furiously at 
a tough elm log when Farmer Bacon 
drove into the yard with a new seeder 


in his wagon. Lime whacked busily 
while Bacon stabled the team, and 
Marietta called, in a long-drawn, 
musical fashion: “Dinner-r-r!” 

After sozzling their faces at the 
well the two men went in and sat 
down at the table. Bacon was not 
much of a talker at any time, and at 
meal-time, in seeding, eating was the 
main business in hand; therefore the 
meal was a silent one, Marietta and 
Lime not caring to talk on general 
topics. 

“Wal now, Lime, seedun’ ’s the nex’ 
thing,” said Bacon, as he shoved back 
his chair and glared around from 
under his bushy eyebrows. “We can’t 
do too much this afternoon. That 
seeder’s got t’ be set up an’ a lot o’ 
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seed-wheat cleaned up. You unload the 
machine while I feed the pigs.” 

Lime sat still till the old man was 
heard outside calling “oo-ee, poo-ee” 
to the pigs in the yard; then he smiled 
at Marietta, but she said: 

“He’s got on one of his fits, Lime; 
I don’t b’lieve you'd better tackle him 
t’day.” 

“Don’t you worry; I'll fix him. 
Come now, give me a kiss.” 

“Why, you great thing! You— 
took— ” 

“T know, but I want you to give ’em 
to me. Just walk right up to me an’ 
give me a smack t’ bind the bargain.” 

“TI ain’t made any bargain,” laughed 
the girl. Then, feeling the force of his 
tender tone, she added: “Will you be- 
have, and go right off to your work?” 

“Lime!” roared the old man from 
the barn. 

He went out to the shed where 
Bacon was at work, as serene as if he 
had not a fearful task on hand. 

The right moment seemed to pre- 
sent itself along about the middle of 
the afternoon. Bacon was down on the 
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ground under the machine, tightening 
some burrs. This was a good chance 
for two reasons. In the first place, the 
keen, almost savage eyes were no 
longer where they could glare at him, 
and in spite of his cool exterior, Lime 
had just as soon not have the old man 
looking at him. 

Besides, the old farmer had been 
telling about his “river eighty,” which 
was without a tenant; the man who 
had taken it, having lost his wife, had 
grown disheartened and had given it 
up. 

“Tt’s an almighty good chance for a 
man with a small family. Good house 
an’ barn, good land. A likely young 
feller with a team an’ a woman could 
do tiptop on that eighty. If he wanted 
more, I’d let him have an eighty 
*jinun’.” 

“I'd like t’ try that m’self,” said 
Lime, as a feeler. The old fellow said 
nothing in reply for a moment. 

“Ef you had a team an’ tools an’ a 
woman, I’d jest as lief you'd have it 
as anybody.” 

“Sell me your blacks, and I’ll pay 
half down—the balance in the fall. I 
can pick up some tools, and as for a 
woman, Merry Etty an’ me have 
talked that over today. She’s ready to 
—ready to marry me whenever you 
say go.” 

There was an ominous silence under 
the seeder, as if the father could not 
believe his ears. 

“What’s—what’s that!” he stut- 
tered. “Who'd you say? What about 
Merry Etty?” 

“She’s agreed to marry me.” 

“The hell you say!” roared Bacon, 
as the truth burst upon him. “So that’s 
what you do when I go off to town and 
leave you to chop wood. So you're 
goun’ to git married, hey?” 

He was now where Lime could see 
him, glaring up into his smiling blue 
eyes. Lime stood his ground. 

“Yes, sir. That’s the calculation.” 

“Well, I guess I'll have somethin’ 
t’ say about that,” said Bacon nodding 
his head violently. 

“T rather expected y’ would. Blaze 
away. Your privilege—my bad luck. 
Sail in, ol’ man. What’s y’r objection 
to me fer a son-in-law?” 

“Don’t you worry, young feller. I'll 
come at it soon enough,” went on 
Bacon, as he turned up another burr 
in a very awkward corner. In his ex- 
citement the wrench slipped, banging 
his knuckle. 

“Ouch! Thunder—m-m-m!” howled 
and snarled the wounded man. 

“What’s the matter? Bark y’r 
knuckle?” queried Lime, feeling a 
mighty impulse to laugh. But when he 
saw the old savage straighten up and 
glare at him he sobered. Bacon was 
now in a frightful temper. The veins 

(Continued on page 88) 
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What Governor Roosevelt Reads 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


DON’T know who built the house 

in which the Roosevelts live. It is 

one of those houses that built 

themselves. It stands on a hill 
overlooking a bend in the Hudson 
River. In the distance there are two 
bridges. The house is entirely sur- 
rounded by trees. Most of them, at a 
none too professional guess, must be 
the great-great-grandchildren of the 
trees that stood here when a strange 
craft, flying a strange flag, was care- 
fully navigating these narrow curves, 
still hoping against hope that this 
might be the last mountain range to 
separate it from that mysterious and 
ardently desired sea of the Far West. 


As for the interior of the house, 
there, too, I cannot speak in dates or 
schools or architectural periods, for 
a “house” that has grown out of the 
natural necessities of life—parents and 
children and cousins and nephews and 
friends and grandchildren—is some- 
thing which will forever refuse to let 
itself be classified. On the walls there 
are a great many naval pictures and 
ship models. 


There are of course two sorts of 
readers. There are those to whom a 
book is something extraneous—some- 
thing apart from themselves—a means 
to an end, whether that end be the 
acquisition of certain specific bits of 
information or a pleasurable way of 
escaping from an otherwise boresome 
reality. 

And there are those to whom read- 
ing is also a mode of living—who 
treat their books as if they were part 
of themselves—inanimate housemates 
with an animate soul. 

Franklin Roosevelt belongs to the 
latter category. And it is therefore 
much easier to say what he does not 
read than to say what he reads. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt does not read fiction, 
or reads so little fiction that it is al- 
most negligible. On this literary pil- 
grimage to his Hyde Park home I had 
asked to be allowed to go it alone. No 
“prearranged tour” of the well known 
Moscovite variety. Here and there I 
came upon the current and pre-current 
best sellers of today and yesterday, 
volumes like The Fountain and the 
inevitable Dukes and Grand Dukes in 
Exile, and Warwick Deeping. But 
these books had an apologetic air of 
being somewhat out of place. I could 
almost hear their former owners say, 
“Oh, we just had the loveliest week- 
end of our lives, and by the way, if 
you have not read this one. we thought 


In the last issue appeared a first-hand 
account of President Hoover's reading tastes 
by Christopher Morley. Hendrik Van Loon, 
whose new “Geography” was reviewed in the 
October 8th SCHOLASTIC, made a similar 
pilgrimage to Hyde Park, the home of the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency. These 
extracts from Mr. Van Loon's findings are re- 
printed, by permission, from the Saturday 
Review of Literature, together with one of 
his interesting sketches of the Governor's 
mansion. 


we would leave it for you. It is really 
very interesting.” 

I mentioned this matter to Mrs. 
Roosevelt and she said, “Not all of 
them came that way. Occasionally we 
buy a book of that sort. But to tell you 
the truth, Franklin is not really inter- 
ested in them. I or somebody else tells 
him of a novel that is good and he 
picks it up, but before he is half way 
through, he has gone back to his his- 
tory or his biography. Sometimes on a 
Sunday evening when all the children 
are at home, I have suggested that 
we read something aloud, but if I ask 
Franklin, he usually goes back to Kip- 
ling—or one of the short stories he 
remembers from the days he was in 
college. He is perfectly willing to 
listen to poetry. Neither does he mind 
listening to a detective story. But 
they mean very little to him. And if 
tomorrow there came an end to all 
fiction writing, he would never know 
the difference. As long as he can have 
all the history and biography that is 
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being printed, he will be perfectly con- 
tented. It is curious and I have often 
wondered why he is that way.” 

I felt that I could perhaps offer a 
solution. I have rarely met either a 
man or woman who had passed through 
a great physical or emotional ordeal 
who was able to derive any pleasure 
from pure fiction. They had faced 
reality and they had faced reality 
with such a vengeance that imaginary 
tales were bound to sound stale to 
them, no matter how cleverly con- 
ceived. After all, I don’t suppose that 
Amelia Earhart or Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh get a great kick out of 
reading the yarns in a popular maga- 
zine devoted to the cult of the aero- 
plane. 

This is not a house with a library, 
but a library that is also a house. 
There are books everywhere. Books 
and flowers and photographs on big 
tables and small tables. And books and 
flowers and photographs on the win- 
dowsills. And books and still more 
books along the walls of the corridor 
that connects the main part of what 
must have been the old house with the 
new. 

Well, on all those tables, on all those 
large and small tables and window- 
sills and desks and chairs you will 
find pretty nearly everything that you 
will find in the department devoted 
to non-fiction in one of the larger 
bookstores. My own guess would be 
that some particular bookstore has a 
standing order to send the Governor 
everything of any importance that 
comes along in the line of economics 
and sociology and what one might 
call “the current problems of the day.” 
The English iconoclasts of the Huxley 
and Haldane school are all of them 
there. And our social diagnosticians 
and economic planners of the Stuart 
Chase and Walter Lippman variety 
are sprinkled all over the place from 
basement to bedroom. The older Pro- 
phets of Doom who followed in the 
wise footsteps of Maynard Keynes 
stand a little higher on the shelves. 
Books of this sort take time to read, 
and I discovered that Franklin Roose- 
velt belongs to that fortunate class of 
human beings whom I would like to 
designate as “book absorbers.” I asked 
Mrs. Roosevelt about her husband’s 
absorbing propensities. “Yes,” she 
said, “that is the strange part of it. 
When we were first married I noticed 
that he raced through books of this 
sort—that he looked at a page and 
then turned it over, almost mechani- 
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cally—and in the beginning I used to 
poke fun at him, and I used to tell him 


that he could not possibly know a. 


thing there was in these books, but 
he told me I was perfectly welcome to 
examine him, and I never caught him 
in a single detail. That seems to be the 
way his mind works.” 

But what of the “stock” of the li- 
brary of the Roosevelt house? What 
sort of books form the backbone of 
this collection? Outside of a few of 
the standard sets of Dickens and 
Thackeray and the other English 
classics—most of them probably ac- 
quired by the original owner of the 
house in the days when such collec- 
tions of standard works were as indis- 
pensable as the Bible and Shakespeare 
and the autobiographies of Senators 
and Congressmen—the library is al- 
most entirely historical. Naval history 
takes a preponderant place, for naval 
history is the special hobby of this 
former assistant secretary of the Navy. 
And it is intimately connected with 
the general historical development of 
the first fifty years of American in- 
dependence. 


Those were the years which pro- 
duced the most interesting possessors 
of what we now call “the essential 
American characteristics.” Not merely 
the Thomas Jeffersons who went so 
far as to present the world with an 
entirely novel philosophy of life 
4 V’American, nor the Daniel Boones 
and the Lewises and Clarks and all 
the other topnotchers of pioneering. 
But during that hilarious and turbu- 
lent era there were countless obscure 
personages who passed merrily 
through the most hair-raising adven- 
tures, and all of them I descried here 
in the concrete form of so many books. 
Circuit-riding dominies and judges and 
territorial governors and homesteaders 
and pan-handlers and fur-traders, 
and all the other large and small fry 
who did their share to make America 
what it originally was, have found 
their way to the Roosevelt shelves. 


Well then, to sum up what I have 
discovered, here is the literary back- 
ground of the Democratic candidate 
for presidential honors: 

Of novels and belles-letters I found 
only a few respectable samples, and 
those tolerated rather than cherished. 


Of poetry, a sprinkling of the very 
best, but rather in the more conven- 
tional sense of the word. Now, how- 
ever, that Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and other rebels of yesterday have be- 
come highly respectable inmates of 
our Casa Poetica, that includes a great 
many of the moderns. 

Of current comment on the great 
economic and social problems of today, 
just about everything that any in- 
telligent man or woman of fair means 
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SPINOZA, “THE GOD-INTOXICATED MAN" 











SPINOZA 


—Fromadrawing by - 
Onorio Ruotolo (Liveright, Inc.) 


OVEMBER 24, 1932, will be 
celebrated as the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 
birth of Baruch Espinoza, 

who changed his name to Benedict de 
Spinoza because he would not change 
his mind. 

Who was Spinoza, that he is remem- 
bered three hundred years? Philoso- 
pher? Writer? Prophet? All of these. 
But chiefly, Spinoza was a man. 

His parents were Spanish Jews, 
fugitives from the Inquisition, living 
in Amsterdam. Baruch went to rab- 
binical school, read the Bible, the 
Talmud, and the Cabalist writings, 
until he was sick of doctrine. Then he 
learned Latin in order to read Des- 
cartes, the French philosopher, who 
started the boy’s mind upon new 
paths. 

Finally, he declared that the syna- 
gogue should place less reliance on 








would be apt to acquire, all of it duly 
read and studied. 

The moment, however, the depart- 
ment of early American history was 
reached, the scene changed. Then the 
entire panorama of that great period 
which we usually associate with our 
earliest attempts at a truly national 
existence began to unfold itself before 
my wondering eyes. 

And I suddenly understood what 
had made it possible for Franklin 
Roosevelt to overcome the terrible 
obstacles of the last ten years of his 
life. He had identified himself with 
his own historical past. He had made 
this part of his library the arsenal 
from which to arm himself for the 
inevitable encounters of the future. 





Scripture, and teach according to rea- 
son and common sense. This he wrote 
in Latin, his Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. The congregation felt that 
he was challenging the current teach- 
ings of Christians as well as Jews. 
They did not wish another Inquisition. 
Besides they owed gratitude to their 
Dutch hosts. Espinoza was asked to 
retract. An attempt was made to bribe 
him. But he held out for his belief, 
and was excommunicated and cursed 
with the formula: “No man may speak 
to thee; no man may come nigh 
thee .. .” His family turned from him. 
A zealot tried to assassinate him. He 
was called an atheist. A mob would 
have lynched him, but he faced it 
down. The bitterness caused him to 
change his name and move out of the 
city to live with a sect of theological 
students. His most eloquent defense 
expressed itself in a letter: 

“What! Our loved God to depend upon 
these perishable things which Moses can 
dash to the ground and break to pieces 
like the first tables of stone . . . of which 
the originals can be lost like the original 
book of the Covenant . .. which can come 
to us confused, imperfect, miswritten by 
copyists, tampered with by doctors! And 
you accuse others of impiety! It is you 
who are impious to believe that God would 
commit the treasures of the true record 


of himself to any substance less enduring 
than the heart!” 


Supporting himself by a trade 
learned in youth, grinding optical 
lenses, he was always close to poverty. 
But he refused gifts and legacies from 
many of the rich men who came to 
admire him, as did all who knew him. 
He refused a professorship at Heidel- 
berg, preferring study to teaching, and 
declined payment to dedicate a book to 
Louis XIV. 

He asked that his greatest work, his 
system of Ethics, be published after 
his death anonymously, saying that 
truth should not bear the name of any 
one man. This work was chiefly a 
glorified argument for the existence of 
an infinite God, greater than any hu- 
man mind could imagine, yet present 
in every aspect of man and nature. 
Because of his mathematical training, 
he wrote his philosophy in the form of 
theorems, propositions, and Q.E.D.’s, 
as if it were a geometry text. Most of 
the terms he used to express his ideas 
are unfamiliar and obscure today, 
although students are astonished to see 
how many of his conjectures have 
been proved by modern physiology 
and psychology. 

Not so much for what he wrote, 
then, but for what he sought, and for 
the steadfastness and earnestness of 
his seeking, is Spinoza celebrated to- 
day. When he died of consumption at 
44, this spirit was his legacy to the 
world. 
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When They Sang Their Politics 


By CARL HOLLIDAY 


Professor of English, State College, San Jose, California 


T is one of the peculiarities of 

American voters that they sing 

much better than they think. In- 

stead of electing the candidate who 
is more fit for office, in the past they 
have been prone to choose the men 
with the better campaign songs. Of 
late years, the campaign song has 
failed to capture public fancy, but in 
the old days it was more important 
than the candidate’s record. The elec- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century were 
fought to the tune of lusty ballads, 
shouted by cheering thousands as they 
marched through the streets with 
flaming torches, banners, and brass 
bands. 

Perhaps the first genuine campaign 
song in the United States was written 
by Robert Treat Paine to boost the 
cause of John Adams for the presi- 
dency, when the nation was still look- 
ing back towards monarchy, “Adams 
and Liberty.” The one stanza in it 
that long remained in the national 
memory was inserted upon the demand 
of an army officer who refused to 
drink with Paine until these grandiose 
lines in honor of Washington had been 
composed and added: 


Should the tempest of war overshadow 
our land, 

Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s 
temple asunder; 

For unmoved at its portals would Wash- 
ington stand, 

And repulse with his breast the assaults 
of the thunder. 

His sword from the sleep 

Of its scabbard would leap, 

And conduct with its point every flash 
to the deep. 

For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be 
slaves, 

While the earth bears a plant 
or the sea rolls a wave. 


With the passing of Wash- 
ington from the Presidency, 
political campaigns became 
the inspiration of exceeding- 
ly vigorous and _ stinging 
doggerel, and songs were 
heard that must have made 
the ears of many a candi- 
date burn. When, for in- 
stance, Jefferson was run- 
ning for President, Dr. 
Lemuel Hopkins, a member 
of a little group of sarcastic 
writers, the Hartford Wits, 
seized upon the candidate’s 
confessed knowledge of 
everything from Anglo- 
Saxon to vaccination, and 
wrote this satirical skit: 


A Political Parade of the 1876 Presidential Campaign. 
Torches, Transparancies, Rockets, Banners and Bands. From 
a Contemporary Print. 


Great sire of stories past belief: 
Historian of the Mingo chief; 
Philosopher of Indians’ hair 
Inventor of a rocking-chair; 

The correspondent of Mazze, 
And Banneker less black that he. 


But the admirers of Jefferson 
shouted in definance a song in glorifi- 
cation of “sharp-nosed Tom,” as 
some of his enemies dubhed him, and 
political history would seem to prove 
that their lyric was rather effective: 


The Federalists are down at last, 

The Monarchists completely cast, 

The Aristocrats are stripped of power, 
Storms o’er the British faction lower. 
Soon Republicans shall see 

Columbia’s sons from bondage free. 
Lord! How the Federalists will stare 
At Jefferson in Adams’ chair! 


This same resentment of privileged 
classes was expressed again in one 
of the most vivid campaigns in Ameri- 
can annals, that of William Henry 
Harrison and John Tyler against 
Martin Van Buren in 1840. Harrison 
had been born in a log-cabin and he 
boasted that in the rear of that cabin 
was always to be found a barrel of 
hard cider. Hence the fiercely fought 
“log-cabin and hard cider” campaign. 
Then, too, had not rugged old General 
Harrison whipped the Indians at the 
Battle of Tippecanoe River? What 
chance had poor Martin Van Buren 
against that log-cabin and that unfor- 
gettable alliterative slogan: “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too!” It is no wonder 
that Harrison’s supporters as they 
marched the streets shouted the song: 

Farewell, dear Van, 

You’re a used-up man. 

Van! Van! Van! 

You’re not our man. 





It was a day when the raw demo- 
cratic spirit in America could not 
brook the idea of a rich man as Presi- 
dent. Therefore another lyrical “dig” 
at Van Buren: 

Tippecanoe has no chariot to ride in, 

No palace of marble has he to reside in, 

No bags of gold eagles, no lots of fine 

clothes, 

But he has a wealth far better than 

those— 

The love of a Nation, free, happy and 

true, 

Are the riches and portion of Tippe- 

canoe. 


That war title of Harrison’s—how 
it helped the cause! How the parading 
voters—led by zealous office seekers 
—shouted: 

What has caused the commotion ’motion, 

*motion, 
Our country through. 

It is the ball a-rolling on, for Tippecanoe 

and Tyler too! 
And with them we will beat Van. 
Van is a used-up man. 
Let them talk about hard cider, cider, 
cider, 
And log cabins too— 
It will only help speed the ball for 
Tippecanoe and Tyler too! 
The latch-string hangs outside the door, 
door, door. 
And it is never pulled through, 

For it was never the custom of Tippe- 

canoe and Tyler too. 


When Clay and Polk were pitted 
against each other in 1844 the broad- 
sides of doggerel by both political 
parties were hot and frequent. One 
would-be poet endeavored to wax seri- 
ous and dignified, and wrote what he 
evidently considered a masterpiece: 

The great, the wise, the virtuous, all— 

they say— 

In Time’s dread progress die and turn 
to clay; 

A dying Nation shall the 
comment give— 

She turns to Clay—but turns 
to Clay to live! 


The growth of industry 
and the accompanying spec- 
ulative slumps had reached 
such a point by the time of 
the Palk-Clay campaign that 
the “full dinner pail” first 
became a political issue. 
Here again the line between 
rich and poor was drawn: 

Here’s health to the working- 

man’s friend, 
Here’s good luck to the 
plough and the loom 

Him who will not join in 

support of our cause 
May light dinners and ill 
luck illume! 
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Those old-time believers in Clay and 
the principles of the Whig Party were 
convinced that the famous Kentuckian 
would win: 
The moon was shining silver bright, 
The stars with glory crowned the night, 
High on a limb that same old coon 
Was singing to himself this tune— 
Get out of my way—yovu’re all unlucky. 
Clear the track for Old Kentucky. 


But alas for the over-confident; the 
Free Soil party pulled enough anti- 
slave vote from the Whigs in New 
York to give the state and the election 
to the Democrats. Clay lost and the 
Polk victors shouted a song of their 
own about that “coon”: 


Not a cheer was heard, not a single 
shout, 
As away to the ditch they hurried; 
No bank-paid orator rose to spout 
O’er the hole where that coon was 
buried. 
So rapidly tumbling him all alone, 
With his tail’s wounded stump quite 


gory, 
They raised a faint shout, twixt a cheer 
and a groan, 
And left him alone in his glory. 


Name-calling reached new heights 
of metaphor by 1856. The “Path- 
finder,’ James C. Fremont, had won 
such fame through his explorations in 
the Rocky Mountains that the newly 
organized Republican Party put him 
up for the Presidency. His admirers 
dubbed him the “mustang colt,” and 
naturally his opponent, Buchanan, be- 
came the “old gray nag.” The result 
was that one of the political ballads 
recited or sung at many of the rallies 
in this campaign contained the beauti- 
ful lines: 


The mustang colt is strong and young, 

His wind is strong, his knees not sprung, 

The old gray horse is a well-known hack, 

He’s long been fed at the public rack. 

The mustang is a full-blooded colt; 

He cannot shy! He will not bolt! 

The old gray nag, when he tries to trot, 

Goes round and round in the same old 
spot. 

The mustang goes at a killing pace, 

He’s bound to win the four-mile race. 

Then do your best with the old gray 
hack, 

The mustang colt will clear the track. 


But the followers of the “old gray 
nag” did not listen to this in silence. 
They shouted back a little ditty of 
their own about Buchanan and his 
running-mate, Breckinridge. 

When Fremont raised a flag so high 

On Rocky Mountain’s peak, 

One little busy bee did fly 

And light upon his cheek. 

But when November’s ideas arrive 
To greet the Colonel’s sight, 
Straight from the Democratic hive 

Two B’s will on him light— 
Buck and Breck! 


In Lincoln’s first campaign of 1860 
many a stanza of doggerel—some of 
it insulting, some of it positively in- 
decent—was shouted and sung by his 


opponents. One that swept the South 
dealt with “the hairy ape from IIli- 
nois,” and one that the Douglas ad- 
herents in the North bawled with gusto 
dealt with Lincoln’s peculiar style of 
beauty: 
Tell us he’s a second Webster , 
Or, if better, Henry Clay; 
That he’s full of gentle humor, 
Placid as a summer's day. 
Tell again about the cord-wood, 
Seven cords or more per day; 
How each night he seeks his closet, 
There alone to kneel and pray. 
Any lie you tell, we’ll swallow— 
Swallow any kind of mixture; 
But, don’t, we beg and pray you-— 
Don’t, for land’s sake, show his picture! 


So bitter had become the slavery 
question and the economic rivalry of 
the South and North that some of the 
campaign songs prophesied the coming 
of war. If we may judge by the tone 
of one of them, “Abe’s men” were 
“fighting anxious,” although Lincoln 
himself dreaded war. 

We are coming! We are coming! 

What a mighty host.—Ha! Ha! 
Laughing, shouting, singing, drumming, 
We are coming to the war. 

Here are old men, here are young men, 
Even women by the score; 

All are coming, all are coming 
To this Presidential war. 


The nation must live, and Abe, so 
one of the campaign poets declared, 
was just the fellow to impress the 
fact upon the doubters: 

Lincoln came to Washington 

To view the situation, 
And found the world all upside down, 
A rumpus in the nation. 


He heard secessia laugh in scorn 
And call him but a noodle. 
“Laugh on!” he cried, “As sure’s you’re 
born, 
I still am Yankee Doodle!” 


While “the tailor from Tennessee,” 
Andrew Johnson, was serving out the 
unexpired term of the Civil War presi- 
dent, he made a personal appeal to the 
country, speaking on hundreds of rail- 
way platforms, to win support for the 
program of conciliation with the South 
that had been begun by Lincoln. But 
the industrialists and political schem- 
ers who wished to use the prostrate 
South for selfish ends turned mob 
feeling against Johnson with these vic- 
ious, satirical lines, to the tune of 
“Just Before the Battle, Mother.” 


Just before the election, Andy, 
We are thinking most of you; 
While we get our ballots ready— 
But, be sure, they’re not for you. 
No, dear Andy, you'll not get them, 
But you'll get what you deserve— 
* Oh, yes, you'll get your leave of absence 
As “you swing around the curve.” 


Chorus 
You have swung around the circle 
That you ought to swing, ’tis true; 
Oh, you tried to veto Congress, 
But I guess we’ll veto you. 


SCHOLASTIC 








As for Grant’s campaign in 1868, 
how could the American people resist 
a candidate with such a war record? 
They sang to the tune of “Auld Lang 
Syne”—these words of praise: 


Should brave Ulysses be forgot, 
Who worked so long and well 

On fields where fires of Death were hot, 
And brave men fought and fell? 


The atmosphere in which many of 
the songs were sung is indicated by 
the opening of MilesO’Reilly’s ballad: 


So boys, a final bumper 
While we in chorus chant. 

For next President we nominate 
Our own Ulysses Grant. 

And if asked what state he hails from 
This our sole reply shall be: 

From near Appomattox Court House 
With its famous apple tree. 

For ’twas to our Ulysses 
That Lee gave up the fight. 

Now, boys! to Grant for President, 
And God defend the right! 


When James A. Garfield came up 
for the Presidency he possessed the 
advantage not only of having dwelt in 
a log-cabin, but also of having driven 
a canal-boat mule!. That settled it. 
What better campaign material could 
any party desire? 


He early learned to paddle well his own 
forlorn canoe; 

Upon Ohio’s grand canal he held the 
hellum true. 

And now the people shout to him: “Lo, 
*tis for you we wait. 

We want to see Jim Garfield guide our 
glorious ship of state!” 


Even as long ago as the days of 
Grant and the “Tragic Era,” public 
opinion was becoming cynical about 
politics. The corruption which fol- 
lowed the Civil War found the song- 
sters joking, sourly perhaps, because 
the joke was on themselves. Since 
Johnson’s administration politics seem 
to have substituted conferences in 
smoke-filled rooms for torch-light pro- 
cessions. The gall and wormwood fla- 
vor of the old campaigns is gone. The 
rowdy public isn’t allowed to get in 
on the affair of government any more, 
except to vote as it is told. Once in 
a while a song emerges from popular 
folklore, to be adopted by a candidate 
of the “peepul” like “The Sidewalks 
of New York” or “Happy Days are 
Here Again.” But it is questionable 
whether they affect election results. 


Today the public too often looks 
on government as something foreign, 
even hostile, to itself. Its attitude is 
expressed in the wise-cracks of Will 
Rogers, who finds government simply 
material for a joke, or in the hilarious 
mockery of Gershwin’s cantata, “Win- 
tergreen for President,’ theme song 
of that penetrating musical satire, “Of 
Thee I sing,” still the most popular 
attraction on Broadway. 
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NOVEMBER 5, 1932 


A Chapter From 
An Imaginary History 
of the 


WORLD WAR 


by 
JOHN BAKELESS 
® 


OURTEEN years ago next Friday the 

Armistice brought relief to an hysterical 

world. It has been an eventful fourteen 
years, in which the peace has wrought almost 
as much devastation as the war—conse- 
quences which might have been averted if 
the Allies had been wise enough to listen to 
the remarkable predictions of men like John 
Maynard Keynes. 

And yet there is no use blinking the fact 
that human nature on the German side would 
have been perhaps even harsher than the 
Entente, had the virus of conquest had its 
way with them. Mr. John Bakeless, professor 
of journalism at the New York University, 
former editor of The Living Age, and author 
of "The Economic Causes of Modern War,” 
has here written a clever essay upsetting the 
course of history. He assumes that the war 
progressed as it did until March, 1918, but 
that the great German offensive triumphed. 
Students of history will find in it many 
thought-provoking parallels with what has ac- 
tually happened. But this time— the shoe is 
on the other foot. 


HEN the American lines 

broke from Chateau- 

Thierry to Belleau Wood, 

it was clear that Germany 
had won the War. From the Chemin 
des Dames to the Marne, the German 
armies had advanced in a single swift 
rush. It was Ludendorff’s last desper- 
ate effort to crash through the Allied 
line, rolling it up and enveloping the 
armies that composed it, thus ending 
the War before the economic and mili- 
tary power of the United States could 
be brought to bear. Because of the 
sheer desperation behind it, the drive 
succeeded. The French were already 
beaten. They had been driven back for 
thirty miles. Of their exhausted divi- 
sions only a few survivors remained 
—weary and broken men, many of 
them wounded, limping through the 
new line of the Second American Di- 
vision, which had been rushed through 
the night by motor truck to their 
relief. 

If the inexperienced but fresh 
American infantry and marines could 
hold the lines where the war-hardened 
but exhausted veterans of France had 
failed, there might still be hope. But 
the Americans broke and ran. Many of 
them recently recruited from civil life, 
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and all of them new to the terrifying 
conditions of modern war, brave but 
inexperienced, led by officers equally 
brave but inadequately trained, it is 
small wonder that they could not hold 
their ground under the ceaseless flail- 
ing of the skillfully emplaced German 
machine-guns, the pitiless rain of 
shrapnel, and the endless flood of gas 
poured down upon them. Marines and 
infantry fled together, as new troops 
so often do in the terror of their first 
encounter with the enemy. 

Belleau Wood and Chateau-Thierry 
were in German hands to stay. The 
gray-clad hosts were on the Marne 
once more. They were across the 
Marne, as they had been in 1914; and 
this time there was no miracle to stop 
them. 

There was joy in the Generalhaupt- 
quartier that night, for the German 
High Command knew that victory was 
certain—a matter of a few days only. 
The predictions of the infallible Gen- 
eral Staff had proved correct. The 
proof had come a little late, perhaps, 
but it was proof all the same. 

America had not been able to get 
her troops across the Atlantic in time. 
The submarines had prevented that. 
What troops she sent had proved 
raw and unreliable. They could not 
stand—no troops could stand—against 
the gray-clad veterans of four years’ 
war. The French were bled white. The 
British had no more reserves and they 
were starving. Talk of a unified com- 
mand under Foch—there had even 
been rumors he would be made a mar- 
shal of France !—had come to nothing. 

Because the Americans had failed 
them, the Allies had lost the War. The 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs had 
stuck it out to the last quarter of an 





hour—and won. The imperial idea was 
vindicated. The democratic nonsense, 
a mushroom growth of the Nineteenth 
Century, was smashed at last. The rest 
of the campaign was a simple prome- 
nade, delayed only until supplies and 
still more reserves could be brought up. 

It had long been foreseen that when 
the War ended, whichever side was 
vanquished would meet with swift and 
overwhelming disaster. Foresight 
proved all too accurate. By the middle 
of June, Paris had been occupied, 
though the formal triumphal entry of 
the German Emperor was postponed 
until the Allied capitulation. 

On June 15, the Allies asked for an 
Armistice, and three days later, Brit- 
ish, French, and American armistice 
delegates were received by Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenberg and General Lu- 
dendorff. The delay was due to the 
difficulty of travel amid the complete 
confusion which now reigned through- 
out France. 


At his headquarters in the Palais 
du Luxembourg—in normal times the 
meeting place of the French Senate— 
the grim old German marshal made 
known his terms: surrender of the 
British fleet and one half of the Amer- 
ican fleet-—the French Navy being 
contemptuously ignored; delivery to 
the Germans of 40,000 machine-guns; 
surrender of vast quantities of railway 
rolling stock; and immediate evacua- 
tion of the battle area by the Allied 
Armies, which were to be withdrawn 
to the south of France and there de- 
mobilized. As security for the huge 
indemnity which the Peace Conference 
would fix and America would pay, 
Pershing’s little army was to be dis- 
armed and held in France, the trans- 
Atlantic shipping which had brought 
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them over being by this time either 
sunk or in German hands. All artil- 
lery was to be left in place, and all 
food stocks in the war zone would be 
taken over for the German Army and 
the German civil population. 


Even the harsh terms of 1871 were 
mild by comparison with these, and 
the Allied delegates begged for a 
week’s respite in which to consult their 
governments. Two days only were 
granted them, and they were warned 
that the German offensive would in 
the meantime be prosecuted with full 
vigor. ; 

The Allied situation being plainly 
hopeless, London, Paris, and Wash- 
ington signified immediate assent, and 
the World War ended at eleven A. M., 
June 21, 1918, almost exactly four 
years after the murder at Serajevo. 

One change was made in the armis- 
tice conditions. The British and 
French armies were allowed to retain 
5,000 machine-guns each for use 
against their won civil populations 
in the revolutionary risings which were 
feared. It was plain that Bolshevist 
propaganda would immediately be re- 
doubled, since the Communist govern- 
ment of Russia knew full well that 
with imperial Germany as its tri- 
umphant neighbor, it would shortly 
face a life-and-death struggle—prob- 
ably German demobilization took 
place. 

Both French and British popula- 
tions, worn out with war, furious at 
their defeat, and savagely hostile to 
their own governments, were ripe for 
revolution. 

In America there was less fear of 
social upheaval. Though the people 
were stunned by the disastrous defeat; 
and though thoughtful Americans were 
apprehensive of the future, they had 
as yet suffered little from the War. 
Not until the Peace Conference were 
they to realize the penalty that vic- 
torious Germany would extort. 

Ever quick to sense the popular 
mood, Mr. Lloyd George won the 
English general election—sometimes 
called the “Khaki election”—with a 
tremendous appeal for reconciliation. 
His slogan, “Shake hands with the 
Kaiser,” won him millions of votes, 
and he was thus able to represent 
Britain at the Peace Conference. 
Though Mr. Lloyd George has been 
much criticized for his attitude, there 
was a general hope at that time that 
he would secure lenient terms at the 
Peace Conference—a hope destined to 
be cruelly disappointed. 

The Peace Conference of Paris was 
one of the briefest in the world’s his- 
tory. Probably never have such mo- 
mentous decisions been taken in so 
brief a time. The victors, dominated 
by Germany, were in complete accord 


and lest no time in wrangling among 
themselves. Within a week after the 
Conference first met, the vanquished 
Allies were presented with the treaty 
containing the dictated peace. 


In the Treaty of Versailles, as it 
has since been called—the Germans 
having made their second conquest yet 
more bitter to the French by holding 
the conference in that very Hall of 
Mirrors where the German Empire 
had been born after the defeat of 1870 
—the first article compelled the Allies 
to accept the full responsibility for 
causing the war. It may be observed 
in passing that post-War revelations 
have to some extent justified this view. 
The so-called “revisionist” group of 
historians have, however, attracted 
much attention by denying the sole 
guilt of the Allies and insisting that 
Germany and Austria bear some share 
of the guilt. More conventional his- 
torians assert that these views are ec- 
centric, and in Chicago it has long 
been believed that they are suborned 
with British gold. 


Special exception was made of the 
United States—an “Associated,” not 
an Allied power—as it was evidently 
ridiculous to link Washington with the 
events of July, 1914. But if the United 
States escaped the onus of war guilt, 
her share in the defeat was sufficiently 
painful. Well aware that it would be 
difficult to exact indemnities from a 
ruined France and a Great Britain 
stripped of her colonies, Germany’s 
expert economic advisers ararnged to 
have the chief burden of indemnity 
and reparations fall on the Americans. 


Glutted with war profits and with 
their immense industrial areas un- 
touched, the Americans were forced 
to pay a cash indemnity of one billion 
dollars annually for twenty years, to 
replace all German shipping taken 
over during the War, and to undertake 
the revictualing of Germany, whose 
population, in spite of the victory, 
were on the verge of starvation. To 
all complaints of America’s incapacity 
to pay, Germany turned a deaf ear. 


Harsh as the terms seemed at the 
time, however, they at first proved an 
economic blessing. The immense mar- 
ket for American wheat created by 
reparations deliveries to Germany pre- 
vented the immediate post-War agri- 
cultural depression which had been 
feared and gave the American farmer 
time to readjust his crops. The repara- 
tions orders which kept the shipyards 
active aided the transition from the 
over-expanded conditions of war to 
those of peace. The heavy income 
taxes necessitated by the German in- 
demnity fell crushingly on war profi- 
teers and thus tended to equalize in- 
come, promote social stability, and 
check social unrest. In the reaction 
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following defeat, the experiment of 
war-time Prohibition was abandoned. 

Ultimate results were less favorable 
to the United States than the immedi- 
ate results of the peace. Supreme in 
her world domination, Germany foreed 
the abandonment of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The American fleet, crippled by 
its war losses, was unable to meet the 
naval pressure applied by the German 
fleet which was now reinforced by 
chosen units of the former British 
navy. 

As a result, Germany now holds ex- 
tensive protectorates in South Amer- 
ica, which interfere with American 
trade and which, it is feared, the im- 
perial government contemplates trans- 
forming into outright colonies. Ger- 
many’s immense naval base at Jamaica, 
taken over from the British and vast- 
ly enlarged in complete indifference to 
American protests, gives her practical 
control of the Panama Canal. 


The United States suffered no terri- 
torial losses as a result of her defeat, 
comparable to those of France and 
Great Britain. Alsace-Lorraine having 
in the past proved a troublesome 
mouthful, the Germans annexed very 
little continental French territory. 
The Briey and Longwy coal and iron 
districts, whose value had not been 
realized in 1871, were brought inside 
the Reich, and the channel ports of 
Calais, and Dunkirk were annexed to 
Belgium, which passed into the Ger- 
man Empire along with Holland. 

But both France and Great Britain 
were stripped of their choicest col- 
onies, the French losing Indo-China 
and North Africa, while the British 
regime in Egypt, India, and South 
Africa came to an end. German rule in 
India has not been entirely happy, 
and there has been a vigorous agita- 
tion for independence under the lead- 
ership of a certain Gandhi. This would 
never have arisen under the skilled 
and experienced colonial administra- 
tion of the British, with whom Gandhi 
cooperated loyally during the World 
War. 

Under the shock of defeat, what is 
left of the British Empire is gradual- 
ly disintegrating. Canada was prevent- 
ed from throwing her lot in with the 
United States by a special provision 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The Ger- 
man diplomats were naturally eager to 
prevent any future North American 
coalition. Nevertheless, like other 
dominions since the War, Canada is to 
all practical purposes an independent 
power. 

Her victory in the World War 
marked the climax of Germany’s rise 
to place and domination in the mod- 
ern world. As the supreme naval and 
military power of both hemispheres 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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The POETRY CORNER 
ee 


Prairie Poets 


O survey of Midwestern litera- 

ture can be complete without 

some mention of poets past 

and present who have sung 
the prairie songs. Long before Walt 
Whitman sang his 


Chants of the prairies 

Chants of the long-running Mississippi, 
and down to the Mexican sea, 

Chants of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota— 


poet’s imaginations had wondered 
about the mythical West and had 
glorified the occupations of the pion- 
eers. Philip Freneau, in his ode to the 
Mississippi, “great sire of floods,” 
foresaw a happier life in the West 
“than all the eastern sages knew.” 
William Cullen Bryant told how his 
heart swelled when for the first time 
he beheld the encircling vastness of 
the prairies “as if the ocean, in his 
gentlest swell stood still, with all his 
rounded billows fixed and motionless 
forever.” Tribute was paid to the part 
frontier women played in the bitter 
struggles against the Indians. Early 
American ballads immortalized John- 
ny Appleseed, the lovable eccentric 
who marched through the wilderness 
planting seeds for future apple or- 
chards, and Jim Bludso, the tradition- 
al river pilot, made famous by Mark 
Twain. 

Early in the 19th Century, Eugene 
Field of Missouri and James Whit- 
comb Riley of Indiana swung the 
verse from balladry and songs of the 
frontier to homely rural poems of 
everyday people and everyday things 
in order that we might come to know 
“The Old Swimmin’-Hole,” “Little 
Boy Blue,” “The Old Man and Jim,” 
and the effect that the frost has on 
the “punkin.” In our own day, Hamlin 
Garland issued his only volume of 
verse, Prairie Songs, but his, like all 
the verse which had sung the great 
middle border, seems but the prologue 
to the swelling act—the poetry of 
Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, 
and Carl Sandburg. 

Vachel Lindsay was a dreamer and 
a seer. In his prose works, Adventures 
While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty 
and The Golden Book of Springfield, 
he tells us his dream of modern 
America. In his poetry the dream con- 
tinues, interspersed with his tirades 
against progress, his ballads, his negro 
revivals, his shouts of patriotism, and 
his rhythmic rhapsodies. His protest, 





his rhapsody, and his singing dream 
are best portrayed in “The Ghosts 
of the Buffaloes.” 

In contrast to Lindsay’s gigantic 
canvas of “rhyme, religion, and rag- 
time,” there are Hare Drummer, Doc 
Hill, Petit the Poet, Lucinda Mat- 
lock, and Anne Rutledge from the pen 
of Edgar Lee Masters. He views with 
somewhat bitter eyes the human beings 
that make up any midwestern com- 
munity and, as in Spoon River An- 
thology, gives trenchant biographies of 
human nature’s varied types. Only 
rarely, does he turn from his contem- 
plation of the small town’s folk to 
survey the wide sweep of history or 
of legend. 

Spanning the dream-vision of Lind- 
say and the realism of Masters comes 
one claiming inspiration from the 
prairie which bore him, singing that 
“the milk of its wheat, the red of its 
clover, the eyes of its women” gave 
him a song and a slogan—Carl Sand- 
burg. His “brusk and explosive” de- 
lineation of industrial America knows 
no laws of poetry or of diction, yet he 
can delight us with his soaring flights 
into the realm of fancy. Slabs of the 
Sunburnt West, Corn-Huskers, Good- 
Morning, America! Smoke and Steel— 
the titles call for a new language of 
poetry. Of him Alfred Kreymborg, 
poet and literary critic, remarks that 
it may be too early to pronounce him 
the man Whitman calls for, but that 
he is great in at least one thing—he 
is the foremost singer the pioneer 
West has given us. “He sums up the 
past, present, future of the America 
he was born in. And he is an artist 
from his bootsoles to his fingertips.” 

In the poems chosen from the work 
of these titans of poetry, Lindsay’s 
“On the Building of Springfield” is 
selected because this poem is without 
doubt his credo for America. Carl 
Sandburg has given so many views of 
the West—of the cities and of the 
prairie—that it is difficult to choose 
a representative poem, but nowhere 
within small compass does he succeed 
in presenting the miles and miles of 
quiet, level, inexhaustible country as 
he does in “Flat Waters of the West 
in Kansas.” 


On the Building of Springfield’ 
By Vachel Lindsay 
Let not our town be large, remembering 
That little Athens was the Muses’ home, 
That Sanen rules the heart of London 
still, 
That Florence gave the Renaissance to 
Rome. 











CARL SANDBURG 


Record it for the grandson of your son— 
A city is not builded in a day: 

Our little town cannot complete her soul 
Till countless generations pass away. 


Now let each child be joined as to a church 

To her perpetual hopes, each man or- 
dained: 

Let every street be made a reverent aisle 

Where Music grows and Beauty is un- 
chained. 


Let Science and Machinery and Trade 
Be slaves of her, and make her all in all, 
Building against our blatant, restless time 
An unseen, skilful, mediaeval wall. 


Let every citizen be rich toward God, 
Let Christ the beggar, teach divinity. 
Let no man rule who holds his money dear. 
Let this, our city, be our home. 


We should build parks that students from 
afar 

Would choose to starve in, rather than go 
home, 

Fair little squares, with Phidian ornament, 

Food for the spirit, milk and honeycomb. 


Songs shall be sung by us in that good 


day, 

Songs we have written, blood within the 
rhyme— 

Beating as when Old England still was 
glad— 


The purple, rich Elizabethan time. 


Say, is my prophecy too fair and far? 

I only know, unless her faith be high, 
The soul of this, our Nineveh, is doomed, 
Our little Babylon will surely die. 


Some city on the breast of Illinois 
No wiser and no better at the start 
By faith shall rise redeemed, by faith shall 


rise 
Bearing the western glory in her heart. 


The genius @ the Maple, Elm, and Oak, 

The secret hidden in each grain of corn, 

The glory that the prairie angels sing, 

At night when sons of Life and Love are 
born, 


Born but to struggle, squalid and alone, 
Broken and wandering in their early years. 
When will they make our dusty streets 
their goal, 
Within our attics hide their sacred tears? 
(Concluded on page 38) 


Reprinted from “Collected Poems,” by 
Vachel Lindsay, by permission of the Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 











S you read this, Book Week is 
almost here and preparations 
for it long in progress are 
being completed. There will 

be special programs everywhere, plays 
given, and projects brought to a fine 
showing. But if your school or book 
club has not given much thought to 
this annual celebration and now finds 
itself in need of last-minute ideas, 
here are some Book Week activities 
quickly arranged and likely to please. 
We celebrate Book Week all the ye«z 
in this department, and the Book 
Editor is always ready to help by 
mail book clubs who wish to make 
their meetings more interesting. 


Of course there are excellent plays 
and pageants for this purpose—one 
called “Book Revue” (H. W. Wilson 
Co.) uses a hundred performers and 
“Friends in Bookland” (Macmillan), 
twenty-four—and your book club or 
school could give a profitable perform- 
ance of one of these at any time. But 
you can have fun with an impromptu 
program too. A school in my city once 
celebrated by letting pupils choose 
their own favorite characters in books, 
arranging their own costumes as 
sketchily as we do in charades at 
home, and giving them time to pass 
slowly across the platform and pause 
to speak one sentence, for the audi- 
ence to guess who they were. The 
prize was won by two boys who took 
their seats on either side of a table; 
one wore an old dressing-gown and 
had a pipe in his mouth. As the school 
wondered, he said just two words— 
“Elementary, Watson!” and every- 
body shouted “Sherlock Holmes!” 


When I went to England that sum- 
mer I sent a photograph of this group 
to Conan Doyle, hoping for no reply, 
as he was already very ill. But I 
straightway received a letter in his 
own hand, thanking the school—and 
this may have been the last words he 
wrote, for next day the papers 
brought news of his death. 


As the subject for this year’s Book 
Week is “Young America,” I have 
been helping a junior high school in 
California to arrange a book map of 
the United States out of fiction suit- 
able for junior high schools. They 
made a large wall map in flat color; 
from each state went a ribbon to a 
book standing on a table below, a book 
whose scene was laid in that state. 


Rachel Field’s Calico Bush led off for 
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Maine, with Dorothy Canfield’s fa- 
mous Understood Betsy for Vermont, 
and so on across country. They found 
especially good books on this season’s 
list: Swift Rivers, by Cornelia Meigs, 
begins in Minnesota and goes down 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, logging 
—and by the way, people are already 
talking about this book as one of the 
possibilities for the Newberry Prize. 
So they are too of Constance Lindsay 
Skinner’s Debby Barnes, Trader, 
which takes place in Revolutionary 
Pennsylvania; notice how the swing of 
its style fits the rhythm of this stir- 
ring story. For Iowa we have Marian 
Hurd McNeely’s collection of high 
school and home stories, The Way to 
Glory. For Colorado in the seventies 
there is Ranch and Ring by Florence 
C. Means, and for the Southern States 
the four novels for young people late- 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


Swift Rivers, by Cornelia Meigs. (Little, 
Brown, $2.00.) 

Debby Barnes, Trader, by Constance 
Lindsay Skinner. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 

The Way to Glory, by Marian Hurd Mc- 
Neely. (Longmans, $2.00.) 

Ranch and Ring, by Florence C. Means. 
(Houghton, $2.00.) 

Gray Caps, by Rose Knox. (Doubleday, 
$2.00.) 


Felita, by Chesley Kahmann. (Doubleday, 
$2.00.) 


Wild Horses and Gold, by Elizabeth 
Page. (Farrar, $3.00.) 
Exploring with Beebe. (Putnam, $2.50.) 


Young Lafayette, by Jeannette Eaton. 
(Houghton, $2.50.) 


Romantic Rebel, by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. (Century, $2.50.) 

Hepatica Hawks, by Rachel Field. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

The Ragged Staff, by Edmondston and 
Hyde. (Longmans, $2.00.) 

Discovering Christopher Columbus, by 
Charlotte Jordan. (Macmillan, $3.00.) 

Bran the Bronze-Smith, by J. Reason. 
(Dutton, $2.00.) 

Lardy the Great, by Reed Fulton. 
(Doubleday, $2.00.) 


Blackcock’s Feather, by Maurice Walsh. 
(Stokes, $2.00.) 


Handicraft for Girls, by E. T. Hamilton. 
(Harcourt, $3.00.) 

Everyman’s Encyclopedia. 12 vols. (Dut- 
ton, set $30.) 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and inclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are sup- 
plied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AT BRENTANO'S 
| West 47th Street New York City 


Cuicaco CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
PittssuRGH WASHINGTON 
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ly written about the Civil War, of 
which my own choice is Gray Caps, 
by Rose Knox, though if you read 
Susanna and Tristram you will want 
its sequel, The Road to Carolina. For 
outlying districts there is Chesley 
Kahmann’s Felita, a tale of Porto 
Rico, Wild Horses and Gold, Eliza- 
beth Page’s smashing story of adven- 
ture on the Alaska trail in gold rush 
days, and a non-fiction book as fas- 
cinating as any novel, Exploring with 
Beebe; this is made up of selections 
from the four Beebe books most popu- 
lar with high school readers, and you 
should surely have it if your library 
has not a full stock of his books. 


Making such a display map takes 
time, but you could rapidly gather 
books for one from the contents of 
your school library and cover enough 
of the United States to make a fine 
show. This is of course easier if you 
are not restricted, like this school, to 
books for junior high school; you 
could begin with Sara Orne Jewett’s 
Country of the Pointed Firs for Maine, 
and land on the edge of the Pacific 
with Ramona. Wouldn’t that be an 
amusing project? 

Voting contests are always inter- 
esting and often really valuable. Take 
ballots on any or all of these: My 
favorite book, favorite author, favor- 
ite character, favorite subject in non- 
fiction, favorite type of fiction. See 
who can make the best choice of ten 
books for “My Ideal Library”—that 
is, the ten books you think every boy 
or girl of your own age should have. 
I have seen many of these lists and I 
never read one that was dull reading. 

Exhibits are always attractive. 
Have one of handicraft books such as 
Handicraft for Girls, together with 
things made by their help: puppet 
books with puppets, stamp-collecting 
books with actual collections, field 
books for nature study with specimens. 
These “hobby exhibits” show how 
much one can get out of books who 
“does not care for reading.” Ask your 
parents—or better yet, your grand- 
parents—to lend you any books they 
may have kept from their childhood, 
and show these side by side with books 
on the same subject published this 
year. A fashion show is always amus- 
ing; if you have costume books in your 
library you can arrange an interesting 
exhibit of changes in style through 
the years, but another way to do it 
is to choose novels with illustrations 
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showing costumes of their period, and 
arrange these chronologically. 


A showing of young people’s books 
suitable for Christmas presents is es- 
pecially timely, and books may often 
be borrowed for this purpose—but 
when you do, always keep such books 
in exhibition cases under glass, strict- 
ly to be looked at, for handling during 
the show puts them into the second- 
hand class, and if they are to go back 
they should go uninjured. Keep some 
of these books open at inviting places, 
held down with strips of glass, with 
labels describing them, and have some- 
one who knows tell about them. Here 
are a few suggestions from this sea- 
son’s list of new books, besides those 
I have already mentioned—you may 
be sure that any book I have described 
in this article would be a safe invest- 
ment for a high school library: 


Young Lafayette, Jeannette Eaton, 
a romantic biography. Romantic 
Rebel, by Hildegarde Hawthorne, an 
intimate home portrait of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne by his daughter, admirable 
for schools. Hepatica Hawks, by Ra- 
chel Field, a touchingly beautiful 
story of the giant’s daughter in a 
freak show, one of our most unusual 
stories for girls growing up; I will 
have more to say about it later. The 
Ragged Staff, by Edmonston and 
Hyde, an accurate and interesting his- 
torical romance of the time of War- 
wick the Kingmaker. Discovering 
Christopher Columbus, by Charlotte 
Jordan (Macmillan), a finely illus- 
trated story following the track of 
Columbus through present-day Spain; 
Bran the Bronze-Smith, by J. Reason, 
adventures in the Bronze Age; Lardy 
the Great, by Reed Fulton, a jolly 
high school story with a fat hero; 
Here Comes Barnum, his own life with 
a delicious introduction by Helen 
Ferris; Blackcock’s Feather, by Mau- 
rice Walsh, a novel of Ireland in 
Elizabeth’s day, grown up and ex- 
citing. 

Put the new Everyman’s Encyclo- 
pedia on exhibition, to show how little 
space it takes; let people handle these 
books all they wish; I just measured 
my set and find that the twelve vol- 
umes together take but sixteen inches 
on my shelf. Each volume is about the 
size of a novel, and as light in the 
hand, yet I constantly have occasion 
to use them and find that they serve 
all everyday purposes. 





Because of limited space and the im- 
portance of news and reviews of books 
for young people, Mrs. Becker will for 
the present discontinue publishing her 
replies to correspondents on this page. 
Every one who sends her questions by 
mail, however, will still get a personal 
letter. 
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In the Superlative Degree 


“Big Game! Big Thrills,!” by Edison 

Marshall, Cosmopolitan, November. 

A letter from Kermit Roosevelt to Edi- 
son Marshall brings the whole question of 
“big shots,” of ranking game, of how to 
get the greatest kick per bullet vividly 
before us. These are people who have 
hunted; they know whereof they speak. 
Shall one hunt lions from horseback or 
from a motorcar is no mere rhetorical 
question either to Kermit Roosevelt or 
Edison Marshall. It is a matter of practi- 
cal detail. 

Suggestions for Study: What is meant by “big 
game?” Discuss the various methods of hunting 
advocated, giving the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. Describe vividly one adventure 
related by Mr. Marshall. Have you read “The 
Most Dangerous Game,” by Richard Connell, 
published in Scholastic for Jan. 23, 1932? 


Chimes That Have Made History 


“Bells the World Over,” by Lucy Embury, 
Travel, October. 


“I wish,” said an architect recently, “that 
every town in America could have a caril- 
lon. Towers lift the eye up, and bells lift 
up the heart.” Well, that is true, declares 
Miss Embury. Their tunes twine so deep. 
Back and back in history they began to 
ring, back beyond the ken of man. They 
have rung him into life and out of it; 
called him to worship and to war. They 
have roused him to bathe, to dine, to buy 
fish. Bells have recorded the whereabouts 
of cattle, gathered gossips round the village 
pump to learn the latest scandal. Every 
mood and emotion of humanity in every 
land they have heralded and shared. 

Suggestions for Study: Read the entire article. 
Trace carefully the history of the carillon in 
Europe. Where are there carillons in America? 
Explain the place the bell holds in European 
life and custom. Find several poems which sing 
the praises of bells. Edgar A. Poe will be a 
good start. Read in connection with this article, 
Addison’s essay “London Cries.” 


ae 
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Twenty-four Hours 


“With the Foreign Legion,” by Major P. 
C. Wren, The Living Age, October. 
The author of Beau Geste tells the radio 

audience of England about his most excit- 

ing twenty-four hours as a member of the 

French Foreign Legion. “I contracted to 

serve France for five years in any part 

of her colonial possessions for the sum of 

a halfpenny a day, without deductions or 

income tax. I was seeking a short holiday, 

experience, change, rest and romance; and, 

though I was not fleeing from justice, I 

took a name that wasn’t my own, purely in 

the spirit of romance and make-believe.” 

Suggestions for Study: Point the qualities 
which make this story appealing. Find instances 
of graphic description, humor, suspense, climax. 

Investigate the history of the Foreign Legion. 

When and why did it originate? What famous 

names and deeds are associated with it? Have 

you read Beau Geste? 


America Before the Red Man 
“Monte Alban, Richest Archeological Find 
in America,” by Dr. Caso, National Geo- 
graphic, October. 
Director of the excavation at Monte 
Alban and Head of the Department of 
Archeology of the National Museum of 


LITERARY 
LEADS 





Mexico, Dr. Caso describes a tomb in 
Oaxaco, Mexico, whose treasures reveal 
the splendid culture of the Mixtecs, an im- 
portant tribe long before the. Spanish 
Conquest, and rivalling the Aztecs in su- 
periority and culture. Dr. Caso’s record 
of his extraordinary discovery reads like 
a “treasure” map. It is a map which every 
true adventurer will want to trace. 
Suggestions for Study: Read the entire arti- 
cle. Outline it carefully. Why is it a most im- 
portant discovery? What interesting information 
does Dr. Caso give? What human interest is 
part of his narrative? Explain the lure arche- 
ology has for men. t important discoveries 


have been made by archeologists in the last 
decade? 


Dog's Heaven 


“A Dog’s Life in Paris,” by Dorothy Dun- 
bar Bromley, Harper’s, October. 


How a dog may live and die in Paris 
in a manner that befits his kinship with 
the human race, Miss Bromley reveals in 
a most diverting and informing article. 
If American dogs were aware of this fact 
and were masters of their own destines, 
it would not be long before the State De- 
partment at Washington would be flooded 
with requests for passports. 

Suggestions for Study: Find a germ for a 
short story about animals in this article. What 
makes it an interesting article? What ideas new 


to you does it offer? Plan some amusing illus- 
trations to accompany it. 


Diamond Chips 


“Turtle Eggs for Agassiz,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp; “My Hunt After the Captain,” 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes; “On Being 
Human,” by Woodrow Wilson; “When 
Hannah Var Eight Yar Old,” by Kath- 
erine Peabody Girling, in the Atlantic 
Diamond Jubilee number, November. 


The Atlantic wisely reprints this month 
the old, old favorites whose charm and 
freshness never grow stale. Who can re- 
read “Turtle Eggs for Agassiz” without 
again straining every fiber in that wild 
Sunday morning ride to Harvard when 
minutes counted and science waited and 
Agassiz slept, without growing thereby a 
little taller in spirit? 

In the anxious days of the Civil War, 
dreaded telegrams came to many a home, 
and friends and relatives left precipitately 
for hospital areas far distant. It is one 
such journey that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
relates in his inimitable way, as he set 
out to find the Captain. 

The scholarly Woodrow Wilson could 
on occasion be very human. His essay on 
this subject is interesting for many rea- 
sons: it is rich in grace, understanding, 
and food for thought; it forecasts a period 
—the first quarter of the century—upon 
which we are privileged to look back and, 
in the light of experience, weigh events. 

In its grim beauty, “When Hannah Var 
Eight Yar Old” is a monument to the 
strength and courage of women. It pre- 
sents many a problem to the reader and 
provides some answers. 

Suggestions for Study: There must be some- 
thing of permanent worth in an article or story 
that is privileged by a reprinting. What is the 
lasting value to you in these articles? At least 
three of the authors were, in their life-time, 
very well-known. Give brief biographical sketches, 


and indicate in what line of endeavor each will 
be remembered. 





INFLATION and DEFLATION 
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What They Are and What They Do 


ONEY is important only 
for what it will buy. A 
change in the value of 
money, which is the same 
thing as a change in the price level, is 
important only so far as its incidence 
(that is, how it falls upon the public) 
is unequal. If the price of everything 
—commodities, wages, interest rates, 
foreign exchanges—doubled over night, 
we should wake up exactly where we 
were the evening before. Nothing seri- 
ous would have happened. The trouble 
is that the incidence of price changes, 
as a matter of practical fact, is always 
unequal. Certain prices move sharply 
in respect to others, and established 
relationships are upset. The faster the 
change, the greater the disturbance. 
In the Nineteenth Century changes 
were neither great nor rapid, particu- 
larly in Europe; since 1914, changes 
have taken place with unprecedented 
violence, affecting both internal prices 
in a given country and the world 
prices of foreign trade. Home markets 
have been rocked, foreign exchanges 
all but knocked cold. 

Let us try again. Stable industrial 
conditions depend upon fixed relation- 
ships between the prices of raw ma- 
terial, finished goods, wages, interest 
rates, rents, foreign exchanges. If one 
of these factors starts to move briskly, 
the whole adjustment is shattered, and 
the men who have been 
counting on it become con- 
fused. Psychological re- 
actions are set up, the 
business man buys more 
cautiously or more reck- 
lessly. 

When the available sup- 
ply of money and credit 
begins to outrun the avail- 
able supply of goods, we 
have inflation. A dollar is 
worth less in terms of 
wheat, and the price of 
wheat goes up. The most 
obvious way to bring about 
inflation is for the state to 
use its printing presses, 
paying paper money for its 
obligations with no gold 
redemption clause back of 
it. The paper gets into gen- 
eral circulation, and, if 








By STUART CHASE 








In the present campaign the words "infla- 
tion” and “deflation” have been bandied 
violently about, but few people are very clear 
as to their meaning. The whole depression is 
one long, painful deflation. The reverse 
process, although necessary to recovery, is 
often feared, particularly when it is accom- 
panied by expansion of the currency. Many 
economists today, like Stuart Chase, believe 
that a moderate degree of "controlled infla- 
tion” would be helpful, if it can be kept from 
going too far. In fact, that is just what the 
Government has been trying to do through 
the Glass-Steagall Act and the Federal Re- 
serve System. 








there is enough of it, prices begin to 
rise. If the presses continue to labor 
long enough, prices will rise to infin- 
ity, as they did in Germany and Rus- 
sia a few years ago. Inflation may be 
brought about also by manipulating 
government bonds and by stimulating 
bank credit. 

Deflation is the reverse process, 
where the available supply of goods 
outruns the available supply of money. 
When the inverted credit pyramid 
stands on a gold apex, deflation 
threatens when goods are produced 
faster than gold is added to the apex. 
If, over a reasonably long period, 
the technical arts forge ahead of the 
gold supply, prices are bound to fall. 
Repeatedly in the Nineteenth Century 





When Germany was in the grip of wild inflation in 1924, a paper mark 
was worth only a 7000th part of a penny. The house wife in this picture had 
to give the shopkeeper a basket-full of paper marks to buy one cabbage. 


this threat became imminent, but the 
discovery of new gold fields always 
saved the day. Deflation can be caused 
also by a lack of balance in the eco- 
nomic structure. If industrial capital 
(factories and new processes) has 
been accumulating rapidly in antici- 
pation of a wide consumer demand, 
and the demand is not forthcoming, 
prices will be driven down. The usual 
reason for the failure of demand is not 
that money and credit are not plenti- 
ful, but that they are in the wrong 
place. The distribution of the national 
income has been faulty, not placing 
sufficient purchasing power in the 
hands of those classes numerous 
enough to be potential customers for 
the products of the new factories. 
What is needed here is not just more 
money, but money in a strategic loca- 
tion. 

Inflation, then, is a general price 
movement upward, more money than 
goods; deflation is a general move- 
ment downward, more goods than 
money. The causes of inflation and de- 
flation are not always easy to find, but 
once either process starts we know 
pretty well what will happen and who 
will be hurt. Both go into,a vicious 
spiral, and unless remedies are soon 
applied, a tremendous psychological 
impulse tends to drive both to ex- 
tremes. Inflation, when it gets under 
way, stimulates business, 
reduces the burden of debts 
and costs, boosts profits in 
dollars, and fills men with 
a marvelous and unreason- 
ing optimism—a veritable 
shot in the arm. Deflation 
decreases profits, increases 
fixed charges, induces first 
caution, then fear, and ulti- 
mately blind panic. A nat- 
ural cause which might be 
responsible for only a lit- 
tle deflation may turn into 
a psychological cause 
which spirals downward in 
wild deflation. 

Who is hurt and who 
benefits? Inflation, unless 
it goes to astronomical 
heights, tends to benefit the 
following groups — for a 
time: 
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1. The active business men. Selling 
prices and inventory prices go up 
faster than costs. Wage increases lag 
behind price increases. Interest rates, 
rents, and often salaries being fixed, 
their burden relatively declines. In a 
period of rapid inflation most business 
men cannot help making money. They 
are often branded “profiteers” at the 
time, but the term is not altogether 
fair. If prices go up rapidly and costs 
stay put, or go up slowly, the margin 
of net income must expand. Many of 
our so-called war profiteers were not 
gougers, but were simply allowing na- 
ture to take her course. 

One may object that, if prices rise, 
people cannot buy so much, sales will 
be contracted, and greater profits will 
not be made. Perfectly true, when the 
volume of money remains constant. If 
all business men got together and 
agreed to raise their prices twenty per 
cent, this is precisely what would 
happen; the physical volume of sales 
would shrink, and nobody would be a 
penny the richer. 

2. The farmers. They secure a bet- 
ter price for their product; their labor 
costs increase more slowly; and, best 
of all, the burden of their mortgages 
declines, for mortgages are made at a 
fixed rate of interest. 

8. Labor. Its real wages tend to go 
down, which is bad, but this is more 
than compensated for by the increase 
in employment. The happy business 
men start hiring right and left, both 
for current operations and for exten- 
sion of plant. 


4. The Government. Taxes flow in, 
the debt service is reduced relatively 
(because three per cent does not mean 
as much in goods as it used to), the 
budget is more readily balanced, pop- 
ular unrest is allayed, crowds around 
the soap boxes drift away. Mr. Keynes 
observes with shrewd force that no 
government will decree its own down- 
fall so long as it has a currency to in- 
flate. It is mighty medicine. 

_5,, The rent payer, the householder 
with a mortgage, the debtor class gen- 
erally. The load of their fixed obliga- 
tions begins to grow lighter. Five per 
cent or six per cent does not mean so 
many shoes or loaves of bread or suits 
of clothing as it used to. 


And who gets hurt? The vested in- 
terests, the creditor class, that new 
grand division in business which grew 
up during the Nineteenth Century, the 
prudent and respectable investor. He 
gets it in the midriff. Having loaned 
his money at fixed rates of interest or 
rented his property on a long-term 
lease, he finds his income, in terms of 
wheat and shoes, shrinking, shrinking. 
While he has as many dollars as be- 
fore, they will buy less and less. 

In general, inflation tends to wrench 


away the dead hand of the vested in- 
terests, and to give the underlying 
community, and particularly the active 
business man, a new deal. “Each gen- 
eration disinherits, in part, its prede- 
cessors’ heirs.” The debtor advances 
as against the creditor. In due time, 
of course, the creditor becomes dis- 
couraged, and savings and new invest- 
ment tend to decline. 

At this point, we begin to see the 
almost hysterical dbjection of bankers, 
bondholders, and solid citizens gen- 
erally, to all programs in the current 
depression looking toward inflation. It 
is a blow first against their pocket- 
books, and second against their Nine- 
teenth Century religion of savings and 
prudent investment. 


In deflation, of course, the whole 
process is reversed, the creditor class 
gains, its dollars are worth more and 
more in terms of wheat and sugar and 
suits of clothing; the active business 
man, farmer, laborer, rent-payer, the 
Government loses. It should be noted, 
too, that men on salaries gain in de- 
flation—until their salaries are cut— 
and lose in inflation. In deflation, un- 
employment is the curse of the wage 
worker; his rates of pay, as a rule, do 
not fall as fast as prices, but his job 
goes out from under him. 

Deflation, if continued long enough, 
finally undermines the initial gains of 
the investing class by drying up the 
industrial sources from which its in- 
come springs. As the pace of business 
becomes slower and slower, bond in- 
terest is defaulted, and then the bonds 
themselves; leases are broken; mort- 
gages are repudiated; banks begin to 
fail, carrying with them the investor’s 
savings; life insurance companies be- 
gin to sway. A certain amount of de- 
flation is good for the creditor, but in 
the end it becomes his nemesis. The 
United States in 1931 obviously 
dropped below the point where defla- 
tion benefited creditors as a group. 
The goose which laid the golden eggs 
was all but dead. 

To summarize: inflation defrauds 
the creditor class of its property; de- 
flation deprives the worker of his job, 
and if carried far enough threatens 
universal bankruptcy. Both, carried 
to extremes, are bad, but deflation is 
the worse. It affects adversely a far 
larger portion of the community and 
discourages industrial activity and en- 
terprise. It progressively freezes the 
economic body. If inflation overheats 
it, I prefer the quick to the dead. 
When we solve the problem of distri- 
bution some day, we shall probably 
have neither—certainly not in their 
present deadly forms. 





Reprinted from “A New Deal,” by 
Stuart Chase, by permission of the Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 





All saints not otherwise mentioned are 
honored on this day. Benvenuto Cellini, 
no saint, born, 1500. 


Eleventh and twenty-ninth presidents 

born today, 1795 and 1865. So were 
Marie Antoinette, 1755, and Daniel Boone, 
1734. 

William Cullen Bryant, poet and editor, 

born, 1794. 


Auguste Rodin, sculptor of “The 
Thinker” and other great works, born, 
1840. 


Guy Fawkes and his Gunpowder Plot 
blew up, 1605. 


Madame Marie Sklodowska 

Curie, born, 1867. Co-discov- = 
erer of radium, she was twice 
winner of a Nobel prize. Lewis 
and Clark reached Pacific Ocean, 
1805. ’ 


On this day a President will be 
elected. 


Ivan Turgenev, novelist, born, 1818. 
Lord Mayor’s Day, London. 


1483, Martin Luther, Protestant, 
1 was born. Hogarth, the painter; 
Goldsmith, writer; Schiller, poet, and 
Samuel Gridley Howe, who educated the 
blind, followed in 1697, 1728, 1759, and 1801. 


Triple Holiday: Martinmas, Indian 
11 Summer, and Armistice Day. Maude 
Adams, Peter Pan actress, born, 1879. 


John Drew, comedian, born, 1853, 
1 3 and Edwin Booth, tragedian, born, 
1833. Robert Louis Stevenson, Scot, born, 
1850. 


Robert 

1 Fulton, 

inventor and 

miniature- 

painter, born, 

1765. Claude Monet, French “Impression- 
ist,” born, 1840. 


1 5 Lieutenant Pike, 1806, found Pike’s 
Peak, paving the way for automo- 

bile testers. Articles of Confederation 

adopted by Continental Congress, 1777. 


4 Suez Canal opened, 1869, thanks to 
7 Disraeli. 


1 e Louis Daguerre, inventor of daguer- 
reotype process, born, 1789. 


A. Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg, 
19 1863. 


91 Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire, 
author of “Candide,” born, 1694. Car- 
dinal Mercier, Belgian  scholar-patriot, 
born, 1851. Mayflower Compact signed, 
1620. 


A day of Thanksgiving, end runs, 
9 and bicarbonate of soda. 

Andrew Carnegie, steel baron and 
95 library-giver, born, 1835. 

First street railway in America 
9 pulled by one horse, 1832. 


Louisa Alcott, creator of Meg, Jo, 
9 Beth, and Amy, born, 1882. 


Sir Philip Sidney, gen- 

tleman, born, 1554. 
Jonathan Swift, satirist, born, 
1667. Cyrus Field, who laid 
Atlantic cable, born, 1819. 
Mark Twain, born, 1835. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


UP FROM SLAVERY 


Ill. The Factory and Modern Industrialism 


HE “putting-out” system 

(Schol., Oct. 22) had very defi- 

nite wastes which must have sug- 

gested to many the advisability 
of bringing all the different sets of 
craftsmen under one roof. Thus, for 
instance, the moving of material about 
for considerable distances from worker 
to worker was obviously wasteful, as 
was the danger of theft. There was 
little regulation of quality and no as- 
surance of delivery. How much easier, 
it seems to us today, to gather the 
workers into a factory and remove 
most of these defects. 

Why then, it may be asked, was 
this not done? The answer is that iso- 
lated experiments had been made in 
this direction in Italy and England, 
but it was found that these economies 
were outweighed by the added over- 
head expense of running such factories 
for “mass production.” Before fac- 
tories could develop on any real scale 
some new factor had to come upon 
the scene. That factor was the inven- 
tion of machinery and the development 
of technology. 


Weaving and Power Machines 


The inventions in the textile in- 
dustry were the earliest and most 
spectacular. Spinning and weaving 
are the two vital processes. The out- 
put in weaving was increased by the 
flying shuttle, which speeded up the 
process of filling in the woof upon 
the warp. The spinners, still working 
by the old hand wheel, could not fur- 
nish enough yarn to keep up with the 
weavers. James Hargreaves saw the 
trouble and invented his spinning 
jenny, which produced a much bigger 
and better twist of yarn than that 
made by the spinning wheel. Later 
Arkwright’s “frame” and Crompton’s 
“mule” still further increased the 
spinning output. It was now weaving 
which could not match the pace, and 
the answer was the power loom, de- 
vised by Edmund Cartwright, a clergy- 
man with a mechanical turn of mind. 

These new machines required much 
greater power than had hitherto been 
available. Water power was first used 
and factories sprang up at river-falls. 
Watt’s development of the steam en- 
gine from earlier models by Newcomen 
and others, and which was originally 
designed for pumping purposes, made 
it inevitable that the new machines 


By PAUL H. DOUGLAS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Economics, University of Chicago 


should be harnessed to steam. The 
transmitting mechanism was so clumsy 
that the tool had to be located close 
by the generating mechanism. This 
meant that only a factory could obtain 
the production advantages of the new 
technique. 

Machine-made goods could therefore 
undersell the handmade and began to 
drive the latter from the market. With 
each improvement in the efficiency of 
the machines, the labor cost of turning 
out a yard of textiles decreased, and 
with this went inevitably a lowering 
in the piece-rate paid to the domestic 
workers. Between 1790 and 1830 the 
price for weaving a unit of cloth de- 
creased by seven-eighths. A single one 
of the new mechanical devices made it 
possible for one man to do as much 
work as 130 could before. The hand- 
workers in the cotton and stocking 
trades were being forced to the wall. 
Mobs of desperate weavers began to 
wreck the machines, particularly the 
knitting frames, which they hated as 
their inanimate and merciless com- 
petitors. The Silesian peasants be- 
haved in a similar fashion later in the 
19th Century when the factory system 
was introduced in Germany. Their 
revolt has been immortalized by Ger- 
hart Hauptmann in his bitter play. 
The Weavers. But the machines had 
come to stay, and while the hand- 
workers refused to enter the factory, 
their children in increasing numbers 
did. In the end, machinery conquered. 

But the triumph of the industrial 
revolution was not limited to the tex- 
tile industries. The new machines and 
engines had to be built of iron and 
this gave impetus to iron mining. Coal 
was needed in increasing quantity 
both to smelt the iron ore and to burn 
under boilers in order to generate the 
steam-power for the machines. Canals 
and later railroads were necessary to 
transport coal and iron to the plants 
and finished goods from the factories. 
Once this need existed, it was inevi- 
table that the principle of the steam 
engine should be attached to the car- 
riage and wagon on land to create the 
locomotive and the railroad; and to a 
boat equipped with paddle-wheels and 
later propellers on the water to create 
the steamboat. But these engines, rails, 
cars, and locomotives made still fur- 
ther demands upon the coal and iron 
industries. Metallurgy developed and 


larger furnaces were built. Finally, 
through the work of Sir Henry Bes- 
semer, tougher and better steel was 
made, and iron was largely supplanted. 

And so the factory system spread 
rapidly through many industries. Our 
whole civilization became primarily an 
urban rather than a rural one. Indeed 
with the development of machine in- 
dustry, an increasing proportion of the 
work formerly done on the farm came 
to be conducted in the city. 


Machines Around the World 


The Industrial Revolution, as we 
have seen, began in England, but it 
spread both eastward and westward. 
On the continent of Europe it found 
its most fertile fields in Germany and 
Switzerland and it undoubtedly has- 
tened the unification of the German 
Empire from its thirty or more con- 
flicting states. It was slower in getting 
a foothold in France and Italy. In 
France, the taste for hand-made com- 
modities and the small peasant hold- 
ings created by the French Revolution 
held in check the standardization and 
large units of the factory system. The 
Industrial Revolution traveled east- 
ward into Russia toward the end of 
the 19th Century. Today under Com- 
munist control, Russia has come to 
emphasize technology more than any 
other country save our own. The ma- 
chine has penetrated Japan and, to a 
lesser degree, China and India. Only 
the tropics, central Asia, and south- 
eastern Europe are outside the sway 
of industrialism, and no one knows 
how long their immunity will last. 

But it is in the United States that 
machine industry has become most 
pervasive. This has been partly due 
to the fact that the unsettled nature 
of the country, unhampered by inter- 
nal tariff walls, gave to our industrial- 
ists the largest free-trade market in the 
world, and thus permitted geograph- 
ical specialization, large-scale enter- 
prises, and a minute division of labor. 
It has been due also to the fact that 
the relative scarcity of labor and the 
attendant high wages offered a still 
greater incentive for the development 
of labor-saving devices. 


The Growth of Surplus Wealth 


The factory system and the indus- 
trial technique have performed a 
mighty service for mankind. For by 
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means of the new methods, production 
has been enormously increased. Robert 
Owen, the great reformer and himself 
one of the leading cotton manufactur- 
ers of Great Britain, estimated in 
1817 that the 2,000 operatives in his 
mill at New Lanark were then spin- 
ning as much cotton yarn as would 
have required the services of the 
whole population of Scotland fifty 
years before. Even when we make all 
possible deductions for the amount of 
labor spent in producing capital goods 
(such as machinery), it 
seems apparent that the 
net productivity per capita 
in this country is now from 
six to eight times what it 
was a century and a quar- 
ter ago. 

With the increase in out- 
put, there has naturally 
gone an increase in the 
“real” wages of the work- 
ers, that is, in what they 
can purchase with their 
pay checks. In England, 
Bowlby and Wood have 
computed that real wages 
rose by over 80 per cent 
from 1850 to near the turn 
of the century, while in the 
United States, real wages 
were in 1924 approximate- 
ly four times as high as 
they had been a century 
earlier. Certainly, during the 39 years 
from 1890 to 1928, the real wages of 
some 22 million American wage-earn- 
ers increased by at least 45 percent. 

This improvement in material status 
for the masses of mankind in the 
Western World caused until recently 
a great increase in population. The 
birth-rate fell, to be sure, but the 
death-rate fell so much more rapidly 
that the surplus of births rose steadily. 
The population of the European peo- 
ples grew from about 160 millions in 
1790 to nearly three times that figure 
in 1920. Largely because of this ad- 
vance in population and material re- 
sources, the white race of Europe and 
America came to dominate the affairs 
of the world. 


This material progress would never 
have been possible had it not been for 
the fact that a large proportion of the 
surplus thus produced was not imme- 
diately spent for current enjoyment 
but was saved and invested in ma- 
chines, buildings, etc., thus laying a 
foundation for still further progress. 

But along with these-gains there has 
also gone much of evil. One of the 
most shocking developments of the 
factory system was the way in which 
young children were exploited. In the 
earlier days of the English factories 
it was common for children of six and 
seven to labor fourteen or more hours 
a day. They were frequently beaten 


by cruel overseers. Children worked 
underground in the mines, and women 
were harnessed to coal carts and used 
as chimney-sweeps. Attempts to re- 
lieve the women and children were 
bitterly resisted by the manufacturers. 
But through the efforts of such phil- 
anthropists as Robert Owen, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Michael Sadler, and 
Richard Oastler, in the 1830’s an act 
was finally passed which protected 
some of the children, while in 1847 
the Ten Hours Act finally limited the 





English hand weavers wrecking the first power looms. 


labor of women and children in the 
mills. 

Despite the gains which the workers 
have made, wages even at the peak 
of our prosperity were insufficient in 
terms of modern living standards for 
the major portion of the unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers who have fami- 
lies. Even in 1929 it is doubtful wheth- 
er unskilled workers in America aver- 
aged more than $1000 a year—far too 
little for a man and wife with chil- 
dren in our large cities. In 1925, an 
investigation of over 400 unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers in Chicago who 
were employed steadily throughout the 
year showed that in 70 per cent of 
the cases, the earnings of the father 
were not enough to support the family. 
And if this was true for steadily em- 
ployed workers during boom periods in 
the richest country in the world, how 
much worse must it be in other coun- 
tries? So far as the United States is 
concerned, the great increase in un- 
employment during the present de- 
pression has probably reduced the 
total real income of the working class 
to a level approximately equal to that 
of twenty years ago. 


What Happened to the Worker 


This rapid sketch may help to ex- 
plain the changes in status which the 
workers have experienced in the event- 
ful century and a half since the intro- 
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duction of steam power: 

1. The worker lost the ownership 
of the tools with which he worked. 
Under the putting-out system, while 
he had not owned the raw materials, 
he did own his hand-tools, and there- 
fore derived some income from capi- 
tal as well as from labor. Under the 
factory system, the machinery and 
plant became so expensive that they 
became the property of the capitalist 
class, and the workers’ income came 
almost exclusively from wages. 

2. The workers were 
generally deprived of sup- 
plementary income from 
agriculture. Under the do- 
mestic system, the crafts- 
men generally had small 
plots of land which they 
could til when not engaged 
in manufacturing. This 
gave them greater inde- 
pendence in dealing with 
the merchant capitalist and 
a stabilizing balance-wheel 
when work fell off in 
manufacturing. They were 
therefore somewhat pro- 
tected against business de- 
pressions. 

8. The workers lost con- 
trol of their own labor and 
came under the discipline 
of the employing capitalist. 
Under the putting-out sys- 
tem, the handicraftsman was boss of 
his own time. He could work when and 
how he wanted, since only the control 
of the market was in the hands of the 
merchant capitalist. But under the fac- 
tory system, the capitalist class as- 
sumed control of production. The 
workers come to work at stipulated 
hours and are directed by foremen 
hired by the employers. The old inde- 
pendence of the workers has largely 
disappeared. 

4. The standardizing effects of ma- 
chinery have diminished the need for 
craftsmanship on the part of the ma- 
jority of workers. There is less joy 
in work itself. It is of course easy to 
exaggerate the pleasure which the 
medieval craftsman and the later do- 
mestic workers took in their work. 
Much of it was hard and disagreeable. 
But there was an opportunity for some 
technical skill, which is not now need- 
ed from the great mass of machine- 
tenders. While technology has in- 
creased the need of skill by engineers, 
repair-men, and managers, it has di- 
minished the skill needed for others. 


5. The amount of capital needed by 
modern industry is so great that own- 
ership is now almost exclusively vest- 
ed in corporation rather than in in- 
dividuals. This has made the contact of 
worker with employer far less per- 
sonal than it was. 

(Concluded on page 35) 








Parties, Platforms, 


N the midst of the most serious 

national emergency since the Civil 

War, the American people are 

called upon to choose leaders in 
another election. These leaders will 
confront staggering problems of eco- 
nomic reconstruction — perhaps the 
need for rebuilding the structure of 
the national government itself. Coh- 
sider, for example, the following cru- 
cial problems: 


1. Several million men, women and chil- 
dren now in actual want must be given 
food, shelter, and clothing. 

2. Industry and agriculture must be put 
in order so that every able-bodied worker 
shall have a job and a living wage. 

8. An efficient national system of em- 
ployment exchanges capable of getting 
workers and jobs together must be set up. 

4. All workers willing to work must be 
guaranteed a decent living from the social 
income of the American people. 

5. A way must be found to cooperate 
with the other governments of the world 
in the settlement of war debts and repara- 
tions and in the scientific reconstruction of 
tariffs, so that needed goods shall be pro- 
duced uninterruptedly and sold for fair 
prices across international boundaries. 

6. A plan must be devised and put into 
early operation for the increase of the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer—through tax 
relief, revision of tariffs, adjustment of 
rural credits, improvement of marketing, 
and other eacthnolls 

7. Laws must be passed to repeal out-of- 
date war time legislation, to guarantee 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly, 
and to make it impossible for officials or 
the economically powerful to interfere 
with the civil rights of citizens. 

8. The foregoing problems may necessi- 
tate amending the national Constitution to 
make the Government appropriate to the 
Twentieth Century needs of the American 
people. 


These insistent problems and others 
like them must be solved in the im- 
mediate future. If they are not, we 
may have a break down of local and 
national government; indeed, with the 
bankruptcy of some of our largest 
cities, that alternative has already be- 
come imminent. 


What Will the Election Settle? 


These problems are problems of 
government. They cannot be solved by 
private citizens. They can be mastered 
only by government officials with the 
resources and the authority of the 
whole nation at their command. Fur- 
thermore, the problems are novel and 
difficult; their solution demands great 
intelligence and understanding. Noth- 
ing short of the country’s finest ex- 
pert minds and richest political and 
economic experience will suffice. 


and National Problems 





Will the coming elections put into 
office such minds and such experiences 
in the persons of the President and 
Vice President of the United States, 
the Senators and Representatives, and 
the appointed Cabinet, commissions, 
and boards? 

Nine political parties have nomi- 
nated candidates: Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Socialist, Socialist-Labor, Com- 
munist, Prohibition, Farmer-Labor, 
Liberty, and Jobless. The first two 
only are “major” parties. During the 
past seventy years, they have secured 
an overwhelming preponderance of the 
votes cast at national elections. In 
1928, 36,879,000 votes were cast; the 
Republicans (21,392,000) and the 
Democrats (15,016,000) polled all but 
about 400,000. The next highest (So- 
cialist) polled but 267,000. Only in 
1912 (Roosevelt) and 1924 (LaFol- 
lette) did the independent “bolters” 
from the major parties makes a seri- 
ous attack upon their hold. 


Unlike the leading governments of 
Europe, the American government has 
been traditionally a “two-party” gov- 
ernment. In 1860 Lincoln and the new 
Republican Party won because a 
national crisis was at hand, and the 
dominant Democratic Party was a 
house divided against itself. Although 
today we face an economic issue per- 
haps as serious as that of slavery, the 
voters still maintain their loyalty to 
the two major parties. All students 
of the election expect Thomas to re- 
ceive a larger vote than in 1928, but 
that either Hoover or Roosevelt will 
head the next administration is not 
open to argument. 


The Party System 

Hoover, Roosevelt, Thomas, Up- 
shaw, et al, were selected to run for 
President by political parties. This is 
the most effective way of selecting 
national leaders the western world has 
yet devised. Does this way put into 
public office men capable of solving 
the increasingly difficult problems of 
government? The present moment is 
a strategic time for young Americans 
to study this important question. In 
the brief space available, little more 
than a series of guiding captions for 
this study can be given. 

First: Trace the changing history 
of political parties from the moment 
when Aaron Burr and his friends or- 
ganized Tammany Hall more than a 
century ago to the present time. Note 
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-——Hutton in Newark Ledger 


WHO SAID THE FARMERS ARE STARVING? 





how the parties came into existence as 
organizations of individuals who had 
definite interests which they wished to 
have served through the control of 
the government. 


Second: Note that the leaders of 
these parties became professional poli- 
ticians devoting most of their time to 
building up their organizations as 
vote-winning machines.* 

Third: Ask constantly in your his- 
torical study of parties, which motive 
is uppermost in the minds of these 
politicians: (1) do they aim to carry 
on the government of the community, 
the state, and the nation in the most 
scientific, efficient, and economical 
manner; or (2) do they aim to keep 
control of government by holding the 
loyalty of a plurality of the voters? 


Fourth: What economic and social 
groups have been allied with the pro- 
fessional politicians in the building 
up of political machines? To which 
parties have the leading industrialists 
and financiers been loyal? Have they 
more often supported the Republican 
Party or the Democratic Party?? 


Fifth: Compare the platforms of 
the parties and the campaign promises 
of the candidates with the legislation 
and the official acts of the parties 
during their administrations. To what 
extent have the parties, once in power, 
actually carried out their pledges? 





1Excellent concrete examples of how the politi- 
cal machine works in community, state, and na- 
tion can be found in such books as F. R. Kent: 
The Great Game of Politics, and C. E. Merriam: 
Chicago. See also Rugg: An Introduction to 
Problems of American Culture, 

2See such authentic histories as Beard: The 
Rise of American Civilization; J. T. Adams: The 
Epic of America, 
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WATERBOY TO THE GREATEST CIRCUS ON EARTH 





Sizth: Note that periodically, at in- 
tervals of ten to twenty years, the Re- 
publican Party (which has controlled 
the presidency most of the time since 
1860) is replaced for one or two ad- 
ministrations by the Democratic Party. 
Try to find out whether this has 
brought a discernible change in the 
character of government. It is clear, 
for example, that tariffs have tended 
to be slightly lower during Democratic 
administrations. Have they been made 
any more scientifically, however, dur- 
ing these periods? Has there been at 
such times more direct cooperation 
with other governments in the scien- 
tific study of the world needs? 


Seventh: Have the platforms of the 
major parties tended to deal definitely 
with the insistent issues of the day? 
Or have these been discussed princi- 
pally by the platforms of minor 
parties? Note that such “third” par- 
ties grow very slowly at first, gradu- 
ally drawing in larger numbers of 
people, and finally in a few combina- 
tions of favorable circumstances, 
achieving a plurality of votes and 
thereafter entrenching themselves in 
power as a “major” party. 


Eighth: In your historical study 
constantly examine the structure of 
our American “checks and balances” 
form of government. Pay attention 
especially to the effect of electing the 
President and Vice-President inde- 
pendently of members of Congress, 
which has frequently resulted in a 
divided government, with executives of 
one political party and a Congressional 
majority of the other. Has this tended 
to make government efficient, or have 
the executive and the legislature fre- 


Some Questions 


Which We Must Face Next Tuesday 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


quently defeated needed legislation de- 
vised by one or. the other. 

Under our presidential four-year 
form of government, as opposed to the 
European “cabinet” system, the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet retain, control 
over the government even though 
many policies are not supported by 
the majority of the Congress. Regard- 
less of which party wins the presi- 
dency on November 8, one event we 
can all fervently pray for—namely, 
that a President and a majority of 
Congress of the same political party 
will rule after March 4, 1933. Ask 
yourself whether the American Con- 
stitution could be modified in this re- 
spect to make government more ef- 
fective. 

Such an historical study of our 
American “party way” of governing 
brings out in bold relief a supreme 
question of democratic government: 
Does the present method put at the 
service of the people the best stu- 
dents and administrators of local and 
national problems? 


What Do the Party Platforms Show? 


Gather the complete platforms of 
the various parties, or use the com- 
parative digest of the Republican, 
Democratic, and Socialist platforms in 
Scholastic for September 24. (For a 
more complete digest of all nine par- 
ties’ platforms, see the excellent “Sur- 
vey of the Parties—1932” by Devere 
Allen, published by The World To- 
morrow, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City.) 

Note first the volume of the plat- 
forms — Republican, 8900 words ; 
Democratic, 1550 words; Socialist, 
2400 words; other of varying sizes. 
Which make the more specific state- 
ments of policies—the longer or the 
shorter? Compute the percentage of 
words in each platform which is de- 
voted to praise of their own party, and 
the percentages devoted to statements 
of policy. Note especially whether the 
platforms recommend specific laws 
and definite action, or consist of 
vague generalities? Is each of the 
current urgent problems treated in the 
platform, or are some parties alto- 
gether silent concerning them? For 
example, note that whereas the Re- 
publican platform makes no sugges- 
tions for reform in the structure of 
the government and the Democratic 
platform is vague upon the question, 
the minor party platforms make many 
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definite recommendations for change. 
Similarly, contrast the silence of some 
of the platforms on such questions as 
social insurance, race relations, taxa- 
tion, and child labor, with the specific 
programs of other parties of these 
problems. 

In the September 24 issue of Scho- 
lastic was also printed an “Independ- 
ent Party Platform,” the prize-winner 
of the Scholastic Political Platform 
Contest held last spring. Compare this 
platform made by American secondary 
school students with those of the major 
political parties. Contrast definiteness 
and clearness of the former with the 
vagueness of the latter; for example, 
the recommendation that the govern- 
mental departments be reorganized, 
the Electoral College be abolished, the 
Constitution be amended to provide 
more efficient government, machinery 
be made for national planning for in- 
industry and agriculture. Note the 
definite recommendations for remedy- 
ing unemployment, the advocacy that 
the United States join the League of 
Nations, the World Court, take the 
leadership in disarmament, and the 
like. 

The Need for Open Forum Discussion 

In these last weeks before the elec- 
tion, the materials for the scientific 
study of government are all about us 
—newspaper and magazine articles, 
editorial evaluations of candidates, his- 
torical sketches of the parties, expert 
studies in pamphlets, in weekly and 
monthly journals, and in bulletins of 
research. 

The social science classroom is the 
clearing house through which these 
laboratory materials should be assem- 
bled and digested. Gather the plat- 
forms or the digests, compare the 
positions of parties on the fundamental 
issues of today. Analyze the human 
factors involved in the choice of the 
voter. Estimate the probability of ful- 
fillment of promises from the makeup 
of the parties, and from the past 
records of parties and candidates. 

But especially keep in the fore- 
front of discussion the kind of gevern- 
ment which the American people get 
from the American way of governing. 
Do they get expert government or 
selfish personal government? Can they 
get expert government under the ex- 
isting plan? What kinds of changes 
must be made in American government 
in order to render it more scientific? 
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Roosevelt in Lead as Campaign Closes 


weeks with the alignment of forces 

reasonably clear, and with the issues 
—so far as there are any issues—fairly 
defined. Most people have already made 
up their minds, for, as Frank R. Kent, 
keen political commentator of the Balti- 
more Sun, says, public sentiment usually 
“freezes” about the middle of October. But 
the time-honored precedents are not work- 
ing in this election, and although the pre- 
ponderance of all the evidence points to a 
Democratic victory by a surprising margin, 
there always remains an element of doubt 
over what the American voter will do until 
the last ballot is counted. 

Following the line he took at DesMoines, 
the President’s Cleveland address stood 
foursquare on a defense of the main 
Administration policies, particularly the 
protective tariff and his reconstruction 
program. He repeated his familiar analysis 
of the depression as caused fundamentally 
by world-wide forces arising from the War, 
rather than from stock speculation at 
home. “Let no man say it could not have 
been worse. Things could have been so 
much worse that today would look like 
prosperity in retrospect!” Our present 
slightly improved situation, our rescue 
from falling off the gold standard, our 
hope of real recovery all depend, said the 
President, on the Administration’s constant 
effort to maintain the solvency of business 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. As to unemployment relief, Mr. 
Hoover promised that “there should be no 
fear of starvation at any American fireside 
this winter.” Other campaign speeches by 
the President were planned for Detroit, 
New York, and New England. 

The President’s cause was mightily 
helped by his only living predecessor, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, who emerged from retirement 
to speak at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. “I am convinced that the public 
welfare requires his reelection,” he said. 
In the same vein, many other solid citizens, 
particularly such industrial magnates as 
Henry Ford, Harvey Firestone, and Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, issued Hoover state- 
ments and urged their employees to vote 
for him. These tactics were denounced by 
Democratic Manager Farley as “brazen 
intimidation” induced by Republican panic. 

Roosevelt began a second arduous speak- 
ing tour to cover most of the nation east 
of the Mississippi. Swinging through Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Raleigh, Richmond, and 
Baltimore, he later planned to invade New 
England, and to wind up the campaign on 
Saturday night by speaking on the same 
platform with Al Smith, who has recently 
given speaking support to the national 
ticket in several Eastern cities. 

Moved by the taunts of Republican 
leaders that he feared to take a stand on 
the veterans’ bonus issue, the Governor 
finally in his Pittsburgh speech made a 


T:: campaign swings into its final 


brief statement: “I do not see how, as a 
matter of practical sense, a government 
running behind two billion dollars annually 
can consider the anticipation of bonus 
payment until it has a balanced budget, 
not only on paper, but with a surplus of 
cash in the Treasury.” This statement was 
widely criticized as being less than forth- 
right. It made no effort to link the bonus 
question with the general problem of relief, 
where it really belongs, and it left an im- 
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Talburt in the New York World Telegram 
Their position—As we go to press. 


pression that if there were a surplus, he 
would favor immediate cashing of the 
bonus. 

Of other arguments for his election, 
Roosevelt depended chiefly on economy 
and Republican “mismanagement.” He 
pledged himself to cut 25 per cent out of 
the Federal budget. How he can do this 
when $2,700,000,000 of the $4,000,000,000 is 
mortgaged in advance for the national debt 
service, the army and navy, and veterans’ 
relief, is a miracle not yet explained. But 
the Governor urged a tax on beer to raise 
several hundred millions of the deficit. He 
ridiculed the President’s claims that his 
policies had saved the nation from finan- 
cial collapse. Senator Glass, Speaker Gar- 
ner, and other leading Democrats denied 
President Hoover’s “revelation” that the 
U.S. was within two weeks of abandoning 
the gold standard last June. And Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt charged the Republicans 
with trying to win votes by instilling pub- 
lic fear of further business panic under a 
Democratic administration. 

Meanwhile, the Governor’s strategy won 
him the public support of almost all of the 
prominent Republican Progressive Sena- 
tors, including Johnson, Norris, and the 
LaFollettes. Only Borah, the Lone Wolf 
of Idaho, held aloof from either party. 
Walter Lippmann, influential commentator 
of the arch-Republican New York Herald- 


Tribune, declared for Roosevelt after a 
critical analysis. 


Election Mathematics 

From a hasty survey of election geog- 
raphy, it is apparent that the South is 
again solidly Democratic; that the border 
states are safe for Roosevelt; that Hoover’s 
best section is New England; that Roose- 
velt has a striking lead in most of the 
Western states; and that the Middle At- 
lantic and east central states, with their 
large blocks of electoral votes are the 
ones which either candidate must win. 

Arguing not from straw votes, but from 
past history, the Republicans need not yet 
despair. A block of 18 populous states 
scattered largely through the Northeast 
(Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and California) is enough to win for 
Hoover with 268 electoral votes. These 
states have gone Republican in every presi- 
dential election since 1916 with few ex- 
ceptions. And there are 23 other states 
with 120 electoral votes which have gone 
Republican regularly in the last three elec- 
tions. Consistent performance like this 
shows that a very narrow margin of votes 
in several doubtful states might readily 
turn the tide to Hoover. And yet—when 
states like Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia show such popular sentiment as 
they do in the straw ballots, something 
unprecedented is in the air. 

The chief national straw votes show 
Roosevelt far in the lead. On October 20, 
the Literary Digest’s poll, with every state 
represented, stood as follows, out of a 
total popular vote of 2,617,185: Roose- 
velt, 1,473,446 (56.3%); Hoover, 973,367 
(37.2%) ; Thomas, 127,235 (5%); Scatter- 
ing, 43,137. Counting state pluralities, 
Roosevelt has 41 states with an electoral 
vote of 474; Hoover only 7 (New England 
and New Jersey), with 57 electoral votes. 
If these percentages hold good on Election 
Day, Roosevelt will win with a popular 
majority of over 7,000,000! 

The ballot of the Hearst papers, cover- 
ing a much smaller list, gave Roosevelt 


. 290,878 and Hoover 225,869, or an elec- 


toral vote of 350 to 181. The Hearst re- 
sults show the President leading by a 
narrow margin in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kansas, and Colorado, in addition to 
his Digest states. Many other local polls 
conducted by newspapers and other agen- 
cies, confirm the general trend of these 
straw ballots. 

There are several good arguments for 
believing, even though one may not be a 
Republican campaign manager, that these 
polls overestimate the brightness of the 
Democratic prospects. In the first place, 
those who send their ballots in promptly 
are likely to be persons who have strong 
convictions and who are outspoken in regis- 
tering their protest votes. The indepen- 
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dent voter, on the other hand, who weighs 
his decision carefully and may be sincerely 
in deubt often waits until the last minute, 
if he votes at all. The bulk of the ballots 
submitted in the national polls were mailed 
and marked fairly early in September. The 
campaign had not yet taken shape, and 
President Hoover’s October speeches had 
not had time to exert an effect. Further- 
more, both the Digest and Hearst polls 
are based on the same kind of lists—tele- 
phone subscribers and automobile owners. 
The Republicans argue that the lists are 
therefore composed predominantly of men, 
and that women are generally more favor- 
able to Hoover. 


The Unemployed Vote 


The economic class basis, however, is a 
sword that cuts both ways. The more 
prosperous citizens, strongly represented 
in the straw votes, are likely to be more 
conservative and therefore to lean toward 
Republicanism. The unemployed are less 
likely to have automobiles and telephones, 
but there is plenty of evidence that they 
are voting strongly for Roosevelt and for 
more radical parties. Statistical analysis 
of past Digest polls has shown that they 
have consistently overpredicted the Repub- 
lican majorities by a slight percentage. 

Significant factors in the straw votes are 
the record of previous votes and of new 
voters. In Roosevelt’s Digest total, 545,997, 


or 37 per cent, come from voters who — 


voted Republican in 1928. But former 
Democrats constitute only 6 per cent of 
Hoover’s total. If those who “did not vote” 
in1928 may be assumed to be mainly young 
people now casting their first vote, Roose- 
velt leads Hoover in their allegiance by a 
ratio of 5 to 3. It is these evidences of 
“drift” that give the Democrats strong 
ground for claiming that the country has 
experienced an almost revolutionary change 
of heart. There is small doubt that the 
Roosevelt tide is less due to a positive 
liking for him and his program than it is 
to a blind, and doubtless unfair, hatred for 
the President. Mr. Hoover has lost the 
good will of millions of citizens who have 
felt the sharp edge of the depression, and 
the chances that the Democrats will win 
the White House and control of Congress 
in consequence are so strong as to amount 
almost to certainty. 








Electoral Vote of 1928 
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How the Electoral Machinery Works 


ONE of the 40,000,000 voters who 
cast their ballots next Tuesday will 
vote directly for Hoover or Roose- 

velt. For strangely, the American people 
do not vote for presidential candidates, 
but for lists of persons called “electors,” 
who are usually obscure and unknown to 
the public, and whose names are printed 
under the headings of the respective par- 
ties on the ballots or voting machines in 
each state. This curious fact arises from 
our complicated electoral system (see De- 
bate, Sept. 24th issue). It has often been 
proposed to do away with this system, and 
a constitutional amendment for direct elec- 
tion of the President may be adopted by 
1936. 

Article II of the Constitution provides 
that “Each state shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of senators and representa- 


tives in the Congress.” These electors were - 


to meet in their respective state capitols 
on the first Monday in January after elec- 
tion, and vote by ballot for two persons 
for President. The results of this ballot 
were to be certified, sealed, and trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate, who 
on the second Wednesday of February 
should open the certificates and have the 
votes counted. The person having a major- 
ity of the votes should be declared Presi- 
dent. The one with the next highest num- 
ber should be Vice President. If no one 
had a majority, the House of Representa- 
tives should choose the President from the 
five highest on the list. 


Before Parties 

The framers of the Constitution dis- 
trusted too much democracy. It was their 
intention that the Electoral College, com- 
posed of able men removed as far as 
possible from popular prejudices, should 
exercise their own choice for the best men 
for the highest offices. In that day the 
modern system of party politics was com- 
pletely unforeseen. In the first two elec- 
tions, every one was for George Washing- 
ton, and no question of independence of 
the electors arose. But by 1800, parties 
had begun to emerge, and when Thomas 
Jefferson, the Republican (ancestor of the 
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Democrats), and Aaron Burr, the Federal- 
ist, received a tie vote in the Electoral 
College, the election was thrown into the 
House, where, after a long struggle, Jef- 
ferson emerged triumphant. The weakness 
of the system then became so apparent 
that Congress adopted in 1804 the 12th 
Amendment to the Constitution, supersed- 
ing Article II in part. 

This Amendment, still in operation, pro- 
vided that each elector should vote for one 
person for President and one for Vice 
President, both requiring a majority vote. 
From that time on, the electors have been 
mere automatons, carrying out the will of 
the people in each state, and pledged to 
vote for their party candidates. In but 
two elections since has the Electoral Col- 
lege failed to produce a majority—that of 
1824, when John Quincy Adams was chosen 
by the House, and that of 1876, when the 
validity of 22 electoral votes in four states 
was disputed, and Rutherford B. Hayes 
was declared victor over Samuel J. Tilden 
by a special commission appointed by 
Congress. 


Inequities of the System 


The electoral system has made it possi- 
ble for a candidate to be elected President 
who did not have a majority of the total 
popular vote. This has happened twice 
(Hayes and Benjamin Harrison). Because 
of the fact that the least populous states 
are entitled to at least two Senators and 
one Congressman at large, giving them an 
electoral vote of three, the small states, 
like Nevada, Wyoming, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Delaware, and Vermont, have an ad- 
vantage over the most populous states. 
Thus Nevada, with a population of only 
91,000, has one electoral vote to every 
30,000 population, while New York, with 
12,588,000, has but one vote to approxi- 
mately 267,000. And because it is electoral 
votes that count rather than the size of 
popular majorities, political strategy com- 
pels parties to throw their strongest ef- 
forts into the “doubtful” states, while 
states which have been consistently Repub- 
lican or Democratic for many years are 
ignored. This leads to great party strug- 
gles in such “pivotal” states as New York, 
Ohio, Illinois and California. 

The Electoral College contains 531 votes, 
with a majority of 266 required for elec- 
tion. But since 1928 there has been a 
reapportionment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which is required by the Con- 
stitution once in every ten years on the 
basis of the new Census, but which up to 
1930 had been skipped for two decades. In 
the new Electoral College, several states 
which have made large gains in population 
since 1910 have gained votes, while others 
which remained relatively stationary have 
lost votes. California has gained 9 and ten 
other states have gained from 1 to 4 votes 
each. Twenty-one states have lost from 1 
to 3 each. Test cases are now in the courts 
in several of the states which have lost 
seats by the reapportionment, brought by 
Congressmen whose districts will be af- 
fected. But im any case the election will 
be settled on the basis of the new elec- 
toral vote. 
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League Chooses Avenol for Secretary 


HE chief business of the Thirteenth 

Assembly of the League of Nations, 

which closed last month, was to select 
a new Secretary-General to succeed Sir 
Eric Drummond, the suave Englishman 
who has guided the destinies of the League 
since its formation, but who resigned last 
spring to return to private life. The choice 
(nominated by the Council and approved 
by the Assembly) fell upon Joseph A. 
Avenol of France, who has been Deputy 
Secretary-General since 1923. M. Avenol, 
53 years old, is a financial expert who has 
been in charge of the League’s economic 
organization, and formerly served in the 
French Ministry, which he represented in 
several post-war conferences. His selection 








JOSEPH AVENOL 


aroused no enthusiasm, as it is the result 
of much log-rolling behind the scenes 
among the major powers, and strengthens 
the hold of France on the League ma- 
chinery. The nomination was agreed to by, 
Germany and the smaller nations only on 
condition of a reorganization of the sec- 
retariat by which no nation shall have 
more than one directorship of the various 
League sections. In future there will be 
two deputy secretaries-general, one of 
whom will be an Italian, and the other.a 
small nation representative, probably from 
Norway. The three under-secretaryships 
will be divided among, Britain, Germany, 
and Japan. These arrangements will be 
confirmed by a special Assembly in No- 
vember. 


The Assembly made desperate efforts to 
reduce the League’s budget, but ended by 
adopting a budget of $6,500,000 with a net 
increase of $20,000. Like all nationalistic 
governments, the League has had_ hard 
going during the depression. It is on the 
verge of bankruptcy because more than 
one third of the member states have failed 
to pay their dues for two years. 


Women’s organizations of the world lost 
a two-year fight for international recog- 
nition of equality of the sexes when the 
Assembly adopted by a vote of 30 to 9 
the Hague convention which requires mar- 
ried women to assume the nationality of 
their husbands. Miss Alice Paul of the 
United States, former chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party, has been a chief 
leader of the feminists in opposing the 


nationality convention. She said: “The 
Léague will have to show its support of 
the freedom of women if it is to command 
the whole-hearted support of women.” She 
predicted that women of the two Ameri- 
cas would turn in future to the Pan- 
American Union rather than to the 
League. But though the women failed to 
gain their goal, they made progress, for 
the League Assembly expressed sympathy 
with their viewpoint, and recommended 
that member states bring their nationality 
laws into harmony with the wishes of 
women’s organizations. 


"Watchful Waiting” in 
Manchukuo 


ILITARY operations continue 
unabated in the Far East while 
the nations await the consider- 

ation of the Lytton Commission’s report 
by the League of Nations Council on 
November 14. The five members of the 
commission will attend the meeting to ex- 
plain their findings. The Nanking Govern- 
ment of China has notified the League that 
it accepts the Lytton Report as a basis of 
negotiation, provided China is permitted 
to build and operate railways in Man- 
churia in competition with the Japanese- 
owned South Manchurian Railway, and to 
continue her economic boycott of Japanese 
products. Of course these are points which 
Japan will never agree to. 

All the governments concerned, however, 
are privately more willing to make conces- 
sions than they sound. They all have “pub- 
lics” of their own to keep in mind, who 
would be indignant against any govern- 
ment that backed down. Japan, for in- 
stance, is finding its imperialistic adven- 
tures a very costly business. The war 
budget has increased so enormously in the 
past year that the Government, harassed 
by gold, trade, and industrial troubles, 
must rigidly economize. Japan might be 
willing to avoid an open break with 
Geneva, if the League would agree to allow 
the Manchukuo government a chance to 
make good under the eye of a League 
observer. The Foreign Minister of its 
puppet state, Hsieh Chieh-shih (what a 
mouthful!) was received with princely 
honors at Tokyo. Secret negotiations are 
going on between Japan, Manchukuo, and 
Soviet Russia looking toward some kind 
of agreement over the future of the area. 
Although Moscow has so far declined to 
recognize Manchukuo, it might do so in 
return. for definite recognition of Russia’s 
interests in northern Manchuria. 


Japan is constantly bothered by rebel- 
lious movements throughout the three 
Manchurian provinces. In the far north- 
west, a strip of land called Barga, between 
the Khingan mountains and the Siberian 
border, has set up an independent state 
with its capital at Hailar. The people are 
Mongols, who have always been more 
friendly to the Manchus than to the native 
Chinese, and Manchukuo would be glad to 
give them home rule as a buffer against 
Russia. Chinese bandits and Korean insur- 
gents have made numerous attacks on the 
Japanese in eastern Manchuria, and the 
Japanese forces are on a war footing. 


SCHOLASTIC 
Arms Efforts Still Deadlocked 


ERMANY’S demand for revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles to give 
her equality in armaments with the 

Allied powers has for the time being 
stalled all further progress toward inter- 
national arms limitation. When the Ger- 
mans withdrew from the sessions of the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, Prime 
Minister McDonald of England began con- 
versations with the other powers with the 
object of holding a separate conference 
of Britain, France, Germany, and Italy at 
London. He hoped to settle their differ- 
ences so that the main conference could 
proceed. Germany accepted the invitation, 
but France refused. Premier Herriot coun- 
tered with an offer for holding the four- 
power conference at Geneva. But Germany 
declined to enter any conference at Geneva, 
objecting to the “League of Nations at- 
mosphere” there under French domination. 


Herriot spent two days in London in an 
attempt to get British support for French 
plans. He demanded the formation of a 
pact by which all the powers, including 
the United States, would agree to consult 
upon common action whenever peace is 
threatened from any quarter, and others 
for guaranteeing security to France by an 
international police force contributed to 
by all the powers. Only after such a pledge 
would France agree to drastic cuts in 
armament or to any principle of equality 
for Germany. Neither Britain nor the 
United States is sympathetic toward the 
French security program. But unofficial 
envoys from Washington, Senator David 
Reed and Norman H. Davis, have been 
consulting with the Europeans in the hope 
of inducing ‘them to accept President 
Hoover’s plan for a one-third reduction of 
armaments, which would go far toward 
meeting Germany’s demands. 

To give the Disarmament Conference a 
further chance to accomplish something 
definite, the United States accepted the 
proposal of the conference for a four- 
months extension of the present one-year 
truce on new arms construction. 

The German Government conferred on 
Premier Herriot the Goethe medal. Her- 
riot is a notable scholar and has written 
important books on Goethe and Beethoven. 
This is the first German decoration given 
a French leader since the war. 


VERSAILLES 


PEACE 





—_—-——— 
Hutton in Newark Ledger 


“Why, the Old Hypocrite!" 
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The New Building of the United States Supreme Court in Washington, the cornerstone of which was laid by President Hoover last month, 
stands on Capitol Hill, close to the Capitol. Now under construction, the new -building will be completed in 1934, 


SUPREME COURT DEDICATES NEW HOME 


INCE 1860 the Supreme Court of the 
United States has sat in a small 
semicircular hall in the central sec- 

tion of the Capitol building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Senate. Before that it was 
pushed about from pillar to post, part of 
the time in the Capitol basement, part in 
rented quarters on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and originally in New York and Philadel- 
phia. Not only have its quarters been in- 
consistent with the dignity and importance 
of the Court in our governmental system, 
but its efficiency has been seriously ham- 
pered. It was Chief Justice Taft who 
started the movement for a new and bet- 
ter home, and finally in 1926 Congress 
appropriated nearly $10,000,000 for con- 
struction. 

It was a day of triumph for the majesty 
of the law when last month President 
Hoover and Chief Justice Hughes laid the 
cornerstone of the magnificent new Su- 
preme Court building. It stands on a 
7-acre site just east of the Capitol grounds 
and across the street from the Congres- 
sional Library. To make room for it the 
old Capitol was demolished, a dilapidated 
red brick building where Congress sat 
after the Capitol was burned by the 
British in 1814, and which was later used 
as a Civil War prison. 

The new structure is a great classic 
temple in the Corinthian style, designed 
by Cass Gilbert, architect of the Wool- 
worth Building. Measuring 385 by 304 feet, 
it consists of a high central portion flanked 
by two lower wings built around four 
quadrangular courts with gardens and 
fountains. The great columned portion 
leads into the main hall, and thence to the 
court room which seats 300 facing the high 
bench where the nine black-robed justices 
will sit. Around the outer corridors are 
arranged comfortable three-room suites of 
offices for the justices. Upstairs will be a 
library of 330,000 volumes, and a private 
dining room. 

The cornerstone ceremonies coincided 
with the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association, under the presidency of 
Guy A. Thompson. Attending as invited 
guests were Rufus Isaacs, the Marquess 


of Reading, distinguished as former Lord 
Chief Justice, Viceroy of India, Foreign 
Minister, and Ambassador to the United 
States of Great Britain, and Paul Rey- 
naud, former French Minister of Justice. 
In a drizzling rain the celebrities galloped 
through their speeches, and Mrs. William 
Howard Taft, widow of the late Chief 
Justice, placed in a sealed lead box in the 
three-ton block of Vermont marble, photo- 
graphs of the Court, copies of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, 
volumes of Supreme Court opinions, the 
Congressional Directory, and the World 
Almanac. The Court will move into its new 
home in December, 1934, but it is probable 
that few of its members will enjoy their 
new quarters long. The youngest is Justice 
Owen Roberts, 57; the oldest, Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis, 75; and five of the justices 
are 70 or over. It seems inevitable that the 
next President will have to fill several 
vacancies caused either by death or retire- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the Supreme Court continues 
on its august way, the institution which, 
more than any other has cemented the 
American Union by defining the limita- 
tions of state and federal powers, and by 
deciding on the constitutionality of new 
legislation. 


"Sweat-Box Murder" Case 


RISONS are usually a barbarous 
business anywhere, and tales of cruel- 

ty have been many times substan- 
tiated, but the zenith of prison despotism 
seems to have been reached in the out- 
door prison camp of Duval County, Flor- 
ida, where Arthur Maillefert, 22, of West- 
field, New Jersey, died on June 3 under 
conditions that a court has now held as 
amounting to murder by the prison guards. 
Captain George Courson, acting boss of 
the camp, was convicted of manslaughter, 
carrying a sentence of from one to 20 
years, though his assistant was acquitted. 
Maillefert was serving a nine-year term 
for holding up a filling station at Daytona 
Beach and robbing it of $30. Feeling the 
sentence unjust, he had been an insubor- 


dinate prisoner, had made several attempts 
to escape, and had frequently threatened 
suicide. He had incurred the enmity of 
the guards and was systematically perse- 
cuted. Two days before his death he was 
placed by Courson in an instrument of 
torture called a “sweat-box”—a narrow 
wooden case without windows or ventila- 
tion, shaped like a coffin, just big enough 
to stand up in without sitting down. He 
was naked, his feet clamped in heavy 
stocks, and his neck chained so tightly 
to the roof that he could barely swallow 
or speak. He was given no food for more 
than 24 hours. His death from exhaustion 
and strangulation was the natural con- 
sequence. Courson attempted to show that 
the prisoner had strangled himself, ‘but a 
doctor pronounced this impossible. A coun- 
ty detective, investigated the case against 
the will of the authorities, found ample 
evidence from other prisoners that Maille- 
fert had been beaten and otherwise in- 
jured. 

The Assistant State’s Attorney of Flor- 
ida, prosecuting Courson, called the Flor- 
ida penal system a “hellish institution of 
despotism.” Courson ‘appealed, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the state will 
make any fundamental reforms in its han- 
dling of prisoners. 


National Relief Drive Opens 


| F the relief needs of the’nation keep on 
doubling as they have ‘averaged eath 
year since the depression started, there 
will be nearly sixteen times as many peti- 
tions for food and shelter in 1933 as there 
were in 1929,” said Newton D. Baker, for- 
mer Democratic Secretary of War, and 
chairman of the Welfare and Relief Mobi- 
lization of 1932 by appointment of Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

The drive, which opened October 17, and 
will last for six weeks, is a coordinated 
effort of the social work organizations of 
the nation to raise the sums needed in each 
community for support of its own un- 
employed and destitute during the coming 
winter. Three hundred and _ twenty-five 
cities having community chests are con- 
ducting campaigns during this period. 
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League Chooses Avenol for Secretary 


HE chief business of the Thirteenth 

Assembly of the League of Nations, 

which closed last month, was to select 
a new Secretary-General to succeed Sir 
Eric Drummond, the suave Englishman 
who has guided the destinies of the League 
since its formation, but who resigned last 
spring to return to private life. The choice 
(nominated by the Council and approved 
by the Assembly) fell upon Joseph A. 
Avenol of France, who has been Deputy 
Secretary-General since 1923. M. Avenol, 
53 years old, is a financial expert who has 
been in charge of the League’s economic 
organization, and formerly served in the 
French Ministry, which he represented in 
several post-war conferences. His selection 





JOSEPH AVENOL 


aroused no enthusiasm, as it is the result 
of much log-rolling behind the scenes 
among the major powers, and strengthens 
the hold of France on the League ma- 
chinery. The nomination was agreed to by, 
Germany and the smaller nations only on 
condition of a reorganization of the sec- 
retariat by which no nation shall have 
more than one directorship of the various 
League sections. In future there will be 
two deputy secretaries-general, one of 
whom will be an Italian, and the other.a 
small nation representative, probably from 
Norway. The three under-secretaryships 
will be divided among, Britain, Germany, 
and Japan. These arrangements will be 
confirmed by a special Assembly in No- 
vember. 


The Assembly made desperate efforts to 
reduce the League’s budget, but ended by 
adopting a budget of $6,500,000 with a net 
increase of $20,000. Like all nationalistic 
governments, the League has had _ hard 
going during the depression. It is on the 
verge of bankruptcy because more than 
one third of the member states have failed 
to pay their dues for two years. 


Women’s organizations of the world lost 
a two-year fight for international recog- 
nition of equality of the sexes when the 
Assembly adopted by a vote of 30 to 9 
the Hague convention which requires mar- 
ried women to assume the nationality of 
their husbands. Miss Alice Paul of the 
United States, former chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party, has been a chief 
leader of the feminists in opposing the 


nationality convention. She said: “The 
Léague will have to show its support of 
the freedom of women if it is to command 
the whole-hearted support of women.” She 
predicted that women of the two Ameri- 
cas would turn in future to the Pan- 
American Union rather than to the 
League. But though the women failed to 
gain their goal, they made progress, for 
the League Assembly expressed sympathy 
with their viewpoint, and recommended 
that member states bring their nationality 
laws into harmony with the wishes of 
women’s organizations. 


"Watchful Waiting” in 


Manchukuo 


ILITARY operations continue 
unabated in the Far East while 
the nations await the consider- 

ation of the Lytton Commission’s report 
by the League of Nations Council on 
November 14. The five members of the 
commission will attend the meeting to ex- 
plain their findings. The Nanking Govern- 
ment of China has notified the League that 
it accepts the Lytton Report as a basis of 
negotiation, provided China is permitted 
to build and operate railways in Man- 
churia in competition with the Japanese- 
owned South Manchurian Railway, and to 
continue her economic boycott of Japanese 
products. Of course these are points which 
Japan will never agree to. 

All the governments concerned, however, 
are privately more willing to make conces- 
sions than they sound. They all have “pub- 
lics” of their own to keep in mind, who 
would be indignant against any govern- 
ment that backed down. Japan, for in- 
stance, is finding its imperialistic adven- 
tures a very costly business. The war 
budget has increased so enormously in the 
past year that the Government, harassed 
by gold, trade, and industrial troubles, 
must rigidly economize. Japan might be 
willing to avoid an open break with 
Geneva, if the League would agree to allow 
the Manchukuo government a chance to 
make good under the eye of a League 
observer. The Foreign Minister of its 
puppet state, Hsieh Chieh-shih (what a 
mouthful!) was received with princely 
honors at Tokyo. Secret negotiations are 
going on between Japan, Manchukuo, and 
Soviet Russia looking toward some kind 
of agreement over the future of the area. 
Although Moscow has so far declined to 
recognize Manchukuo, it might do so in 
return. for definite recognition of Russia’s 
interests in northern Manchuria. 

Japan is constantly bothered by rebel- 
lious movements throughout the three 
Manchurian provinces. In the far north- 
west, a strip of land called Barga, between 
the Khingan mountains and the Siberian 
border, has set up an independent state 
with its capital at Hailar. The people are 
Mongols, who have always been more 
friendly to the Manchus than to the native 
Chinese, and Manchukuo would be glad to 
give them home rule as a buffer against 
Russia. Chinese bandits and Korean insur- 
gents have made numerous attacks on the 
Japanese in eastern Manchuria, and the 
Japanese forces are on a war footing. 


SCHOLASTIC 
Arms Efforts Still Deadlocked 


ERMANY’S demand for revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles to give 
her equality in armaments with the 

Allied powers has for the time being 
stalled all further progress toward inter- 
national arms limitation. When the Ger- 
mans withdrew from the sessions of the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, Prime 
Minister McDonald of England began con- 
versations with the other powers with the 
object of holding a separate conference 
of Britain, France, Germany, and Italy at 
London. He hoped to settle their differ- 
ences so that the main conference could 
proceed. Germany accepted the invitation, 
but France refused. Premier Herriot coun- 
tered with an offer for holding the four- 
power conference at Geneva. But Germany 
declined to enter any conference at Geneva, 
objecting to the “League of Nations at- 
mosphere” there under French domination. 


Herriot spent two days in London in an 
attempt to get British support for French 
plans. He demanded the formation of a 
pact by which all the powers, including 
the United States, would agree to consult 
upon common action whenever peace is 
threatened from any quarter, and others 
for guaranteeing security to France by an 
international police force contributed to 
by all the powers. Only after such a pledge 
would France agree to drastic cuts in 
armament or to any principle of equality 
for Germany. Neither Britain nor the 
United States is sympathetic toward the 
French security program. But unofficial 
envoys from Washington, Senator David 
Reed and Norman H. Davis, have been 
consulting with the Europeans in the hope 
of inducing ‘them to accept President 
Hoover’s plan for a one-third reduction of 
armaments, which would go far toward 
meeting Germany’s demands. 


To give the Disarmament Conference a 
further chance to accomplish something 
definite, the United States accepted the 
proposal of the conference for a four- 
months extension of the present one-year 
truce on new arms construction. 

The German Government conferred on 
Premier Herriot the Goethe medal. Her- 
riot is a notable scholar and has written 
important books on Goethe and Beethoven. 
This is the first German decoration given 
a French leader since the war. 


ee eid 
Hutton in Newark Ledger 


"Why, the Old Hypocrite!” 
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The New Building of the United States Supreme Court in Washington, the cornerstone of which was laid by President Hoover last month, 
stands on Capitol Hill, close to the Capitol. Now under construction, the new -building will be completed in 1934. 


SUPREME COURT DEDICATES NEW HOME 


United States has sat in a small 

semicircular hall in the central sec- 
tion of the Capitol building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Senate. Before that it was 
pushed about from pillar to post, part of 
the time in the Capitol basement, part in 
rented quarters on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and originally in New York and Philadel- 
phia. Not only have its quarters been in- 
consistent with the dignity and importance 
of the Court in our governmental system, 
but its efficiency has been seriously ham- 
pered. It was Chief Justice Taft who 
started the movement for a new and bet- 
ter home, and finally in 1926 Congress 
appropriated nearly $10,000,000 for con- 
struction. 

It was a day of triumph for the majesty 
of the law when last month President 
Hoover and Chief Justice Hughes laid the 
cornerstone of the magnificent new Su- 
preme Court building. It stands on a 
7-acre site just east of the Capitol grounds 
and across the street from the Congres- 
sional Library. To make room for it the 
old Capitol was demolished, a dilapidated 
red brick building where Congress sat 
after the Capitol was burned by the 
British in 1814, and which was later used 
as a Civil War prison. 

The new structure is a great classic 
temple in the Corinthian style, designed 
by Cass Gilbert, architect of the Wool- 
worth Building. Measuring 385 by 304 feet, 
it consists of a high central portion flanked 
by two lower wings built around four 
quadrangular courts with gardens and 
fountains. The great columned portion 
leads into the main hall, and thence to the 
court room which seats 300 facing the high 
bench where the nine black-robed justices 
will sit. Around the outer corridors are 
arranged comfortable three-room suites of 
offices for the justices. Upstairs will be a 
library of 330,000 volumes, and a private 
dining room. 

The cornerstone ceremonies coincided 
with the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association, under the presidency of 
Guy A. Thompson. Attending as invited 
guests were Rufus Isaacs, the Marquess 


S INCE 1860 the Supreme Court of the 


of Reading, distinguished as former Lord 
Chief Justice, Viceroy of India, Foreign 
Minister, and Ambassador to the United 
States of Great Britain, and Paul Rey- 
naud, former French Minister of Justice. 
In a drizzling rain the celebrities galloped 
through their speeches, and Mrs. William 
Howard Taft, widow of the late Chief 
Justice, placed in a sealed lead box in the 
three-ton block of Vermont marble, photo- 
graphs of the Court, copies of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, 
volumes of Supreme Court opinions, the 
Congressional Directory, and the World 
Almanac. The Court will move into its new 
home in December, 1934, but it is probable 
that few of its members will enjoy their 
new quarters long. The youngest is Justice 
Owen Roberts, 57; the oldest, Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis, 75; and five of the justices 
are 70 or over. It seems inevitable that the 
next President will have to fill several 
vacancies caused either by death or retire- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the Supreme Court continues 
on its august way, the institution which, 
more than any other has cemented the 
American Union by defining the limita- 
tions of state and federal powers, and by 
deciding on the constitutionality of new 
legislation. 


"Sweat-Box Murder" Case 
Prvvsres are usually a barbarous 


business anywhere, and tales of cruel- 

ty have been many times substan- 
tiated, but the zenith of prison despotism 
seems to have been reached in the out- 
door prison camp of Duval County, Flor- 
ida, where Arthur Maillefert, 22, of West- 
field, New Jersey, died on June 3 under 
conditions that a court has now held as 
amounting to murder by the prison guards. 
Captain George Courson, acting boss of 
the camp, was convicted of manslaughter, 
carrying a sentence of from one to 20 
years, though his assistant was acquitted. 
Maillefert was serving a nine-year term 
for holding up a filling station at Daytona 
Beach and robbing it of $30. Feeling the 
sentence unjust, he had been an insubor- 


dinate prisoner, had made several attempts 
to escape, and had frequently threatened 
suicide. He had incurred the enmity of 
the guards and was systematically perse- 
cuted. Two days before his death he was 
placed by Courson in an instrument of 
torture called a “sweat-box”—a narrow 
wooden case without windows or ventila- 
tion, shaped like a coffin, just big enough 
to stand up in without sitting down. He 
was naked, his feet clamped in heavy 
stocks, and his neck chained so tightly 
to the roof that he could barely swallow 
or speak. He was given no food for more 
than 24 hours. His death from exhaustion 
and strangulation was the natural con- 
sequence. Courson attempted to show that 
the prisoner had strangled himself, but a 
doctor pronounced this impossible. A coun- 
ty detective, investigated the case against 
the will of the authorities, found ample 
evidence from other prisoners that Maille- 
fert had been beaten and otherwise in- 
jured. 

The Assistant State’s Attorney of Flor- 
ida, prosecuting Courson, called the Flor- 
ida penal system a “hellish institution of 
despotism.” Courson ‘appealed, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the state will 
make any fundamental reforms in its han- 
dling of prisoners. 


National Relief Drive Opens 


|: the relief needs of thé'nation keep on 
doubling as they have averaged eath 
year since the depression started, there 
will be nearly sixteen times as many peti- 
tions for food and shelter in 1933 as there 
were in 1929,” said Newton D. Baker, for- 
mer Democratic Secretary of War, and 
chairman of the Welfare and Relief Mobi- 
lization of 1932 by appointment of Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

The drive, which opened October 17, and 
will last for six weeks, is a coordinated 
effort of the social work organizations of 
the nation to raise the sums needed in each 
community for support of its own un- 
employed and destitute during the coming 
winter. Three hundred and twenty-five 
cities having community chests are con- 
ducting campaigns during this period. 





Britain Ends Russian 
Trade Pact 


S the first step in making good its 
agreements with the dominions at 
the Ottawa Imperial Conference, 

reat Britain notified Russia that in six 
months (as required by the terms of the 


treaty) it would terminate the trade treaty. 


between the United Kingdom and the So- 
viet Union which was adopted by the 
Labor Government in 1930. Britain’s switch 
to conservatism and high-tariff policies 
since then has made the Russian agreement 
out of date. One of the points demanded 
by Canada at Ottawa was that Russian 
“dumping” should be discontinued and 
preference given to dominion goods. The 
change will deprive English consumers of 
large quantities of low-priced lumber, 
grain, butter, eggs, and fish which have 
been coming in from Russia. 

The British Government does not in- 
tend, however, to end all trade relations 
with Russia, as it did once before when 
the Conservatives were in power. Instead, 
negotiations will be started immediately 
for a new trade treaty which will not con- 
flict with the Empire preference plans. 

That the Ottawa agreements will be 
ratified, though with considerable opposi- 
tion, is evidenced by action taken both in 
London and the Dominions. In Canada, 
Prime Minister Bennett, by executive 
authority, but the new tariffs into opera- 
tion at midnight, October 12. Special low 
rates were granted to the mother country 
on 262 manufactured commodities, which 
it is estimated will reduce U. S. exports to 
Canada by $75,000,000 a year. 

+ * . 

The British Labor Party, which was 
badly shattered in the elections last year 
following the gold crisis, in its recent an- 
nual conference resolved never to allow 
MacDonald, Thomas, or other Labor lead- 
ers who joined the National Government to 
return to membership, and to work im- 
mediately for “Socialism in our time.” 


Deaths of the Month 


Thomas S. Jones, Jr., 49, drama critic, 
cable writer, and sonneteer, died in New 
York. His poetry was chosen for several 
anthologies, and several of his verses had 
been set to music. 

Jessie Bonstelle, director of the Detroit 
Civic Theater, died after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. She was credited with develop- 
ing the talents of Katherine Cornell, Ann 
Harding, Kenneth McKenna, Earle Larri- 
more, Frank Morgan, Ben. Lyon,-and many 
others. 

Miss Elizabeth E. Farrell, who founded 
the system of individual attention to handi- 
capped school children in “ungraded” classes 
in New York City, died in Cleveland. 


Frank Ward O’Malley, 56, famous star 
reporter on the New York Sun, died at 
Tours, France. 

John H. Beveridge, Superintendent of 
Schools of Omaha, and nationally known 
educator, died at his home, October 12. 


Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of War 
in President Wilson’s cabinet from 1913 


to 1916, died at Seabright, New Jersey, at , 


the age of 68. He was a strong advocate 
of preparedness in the early days of the 
World War and his resignation came as a 
result of his frequent clashes with Secre- 
tary of State Bryan over peace policies. 


SCHOLASTIC 


R.F.C. FINANCES HUGE PUBLIC WORKS 


ITH the help of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, 
an engineering dream is about 


to be realized—the bridging of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, from San Francisco to Oakland. 
These cities will be joined by a double- 
decked aerial highway, forming a link in 
a 1200-mile boulevard which will parallel 
the Pacific Coast from Puget Sound to 
San Diego. It will be erected by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public Works 
at a cost of $75,000,000. Work is expected 
to begin next January and to be completed 
by 1937, employing thousands of men. It 
will be the longest structure of its kind 
in the world, stretching seven miles from 
approach to approach. It will be broken 
into two unequal sections by the island of 
Yerba Buena, through which will be bored 
a great vehicular tunnel. On the San Fran- 
cisco side the main ship channel, through 
which the loftiest steamships may pass, 


which would shorten the voyage from New 
York to New Orleans and to Panama by 
several days. Proposals for large-scale 
construction of inexpensive, well-designed 
houses and apartments for workers in the 
great cities, coupled with the razing of 
congested slum districts, are also before 
the Corperation. The chief requisite it de- 
mands is that-the projects must be “self- 
liquidating,” i.e., must bring in sufficient 
revenue from tolls, rentals, etc., to pay for 
the cost over a period of years. 

The Corporation made loans of $186,000,- 
000 in August, and $139,000,000 in Sep- 
tember, as revealed by the reports made 
public by South Trimble, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. The loans are 
mainley to small banks scattered through- 
out the Union, and most of them average 
less than $100,000. Building and loan asso- 
ciations, insurance companies, and _ rail- 
roads, have also profited by loans. 





will be spanned by two enormous suspen- 
sion bridges placed end to end and totalling 
9,500 feet in length. On the Oakland side 
there will be a cantilever span 1400 feet 
long, five steel spans of 500 feet each, and 
twelve 288-foot steel and concrete spans. 
The four main suspension towers will rise 
500 feet above the water. The entire struc- 
ture will require 1,000,000 cubic yards of 
concrete and 150,000 tons of steel. In addi- 
tion to tracks for electric interurban trains, 
the bridge will carry a load of 8,000,000 
automobiles and trucks annually, the tolls 
from whith “are expected to amortize the 
Government’s great loan. The communities 
around the Bay served by the bridge have 
a combined population of nearly 1,500,00¢ 
This is the first public works project 
authorized by the -Recofistruction Finance 
Corporation. Another one, to cost $40,000,- 
000, will be the construction of an aqueduct 
in the Los Angeles district. Because of the 
apparent favoritism to California, the 
loans have been attacked by Democrats as 
being ordered by President Hoover to 
please Californians and to enable him to 
carry his home state in the election, whi 
appears likely to go to Roosevelt. How- 
ever that may be, the influence of Secre- 
tary Mills undoubtedly hastened the loan. 
The R.F.C. has made several smaller 
appropriations for public works in the 
East and South. Among those under con- 
sideration is a $50,000,000 project for a 
bridge across the Hudson in the mid-town 
district of Manhattan, and one for a ship 
canal across the state of Florida, connect- 
ing the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, 


Senator Borah Has a Plan 


ENATOR William Edgar Borah of 
Idaho, Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate, long 

famous for the independence and pro- 
gressivism of his views, is not supporting 
either presidential ticket in the present 
Campaign. Although he is not up for re- 
election this year, he is staying close to 
his home base in Boise, and speaking as 
the spirit moves him on the economic prob- 
lems of the nation, without regard to the 
party platforms. 


In a recent speech the Senator laid 
down four “fundamental problems on 
which all others depend”: (1) World 
markets have been destroyed and must 
be restored before we can hope for full 
recovery. (2) The monetary systems of 
the world have been demoralized. We 
should not abandon the gold standard but 
should supplement it by an expansion of 
the currency. There is an ample margin 
of gold reserves for the issuance of five 
billion dollars of new currency. “Call it 
inflation, if you will,” he said, but I call 
it common sense.” (3) The expenditure of 
public money from the lowest to the high- 
est governmental unit is a national crime. 
Taxes are now literally destructive, and 
must be drastically reduced. (4) The load 
of debt must be somehow removed. He 
favors an all-around scaling down of farm 
mortgages and interest rates by banks, in- 
surance companies, and the Government. 
He also advocates trading the World War 
debts for a 50 per cent cut in armaments. 
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A Scholar's Paradise 


R. ABRAHAM FLEXNER recent- 
ly wrote a book about the way he 
thought a university should be run. 

Louis Bamberger and Mrs. Felix Fuld, 
department store owners of Newark, N. J., 
liked his ideas. So they set aside five mil- 
lion dollars to found the Institute of 
Advanced Study, with Dr. Flexner as 
director. : 

Drs. Albert Einstein, Oswald Veblen, 
Walter Mayer, and J. L. Vanderslice have 
accepted appointments to the faculty of 
the Mathematics School of the Institute. 
Einstein will withdraw from his Berlin 

and spend most of his time in the 

United States. There will also be schools 


in biology, political science, economics, and 


many other subjects, but it will take some 
time to establish them. 

The professors are allowed to accept or 
reject as many students as they like. They 
may work with only two students, or with 
two dozen, according to their tastes. They 
may lecture, quiz, and experiment, or not. 
The main idea is to have the students study 
along with the professors. Students will 
all be at least of Ph.D. rank, probably, 
although those of proved ability will be 
admitted without degrees or diplomas. 
There is to be no discrimination on the 
basis of religion, color, or sex. Those who 
cannot pay the. fees will receive scholar- 
ships. 

Terms will be six months a year, but 
professors are to receive full-time salaries 
large enough to make it unnecessary to 
seek to increase their income from outside 
sources. Quarters for the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study are to be unpretentious, and 
the administrative machinery to be slight. 
Scholars and teachers will be permitted to 
go their own ways. Temporarily, the school 
will be housed in the new Nathan Fine 
Hall at Princeton University, which has 
Einstein’s relativity equations worked dec- 
oratively into the stained glass. A saying 
of Einstein, “God is clever, but not dis- 
honest,” is engraved in German in the 
fireplace. 

During a popular lecture in Berlin last 





EINSTEIN 


FLEXNER 


Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


AMUEL INSULL, the “greatest 
failure in history,” (Schol., Oct. 22), 
wanted in Chicago by Federal 

authorities for embezzlement and grand 
larceny arising from the collapse of his 
utilities holding companies, fled from Paris 
to Athens, Greece by airplane. Arrested 
by Greek police at the request of the U.S. 
Legation, Insull was later freed by order 
of Premier Venizelos because there was 
insufficient legal ground for his detention. 
An extradition treaty between the U.S. 
and Greece has been framed but not yet 
ratified. The Department of State at- 
tempted to have his passport seized, but 
Insull refused to give it up. A long legal 
battle is expected over his return, but his 
son, Samuel Insull, Jr., has announced he 
will come back to Chicago to face the 
music. 
* *# @# 

The Princess Dayang-Dayang, daughter 
of the Sultan of Sulu, laid claim to four- 
teen islands lying near the coast of British 
North Borneo, which she says were given 
her by her grandmother, Queen Lana, but 
which the United States Government holds 
were ceded to it by a treaty with Great 
Britain in 1930. According to U.S. geogra- 
phers, the Turtle Islands, as they are called, 
are only seven in number. They are only 
a few hundred acres in area and are in- 
habited by Moro fishermen and cocoanut 
growers. 





month, Einstein men- 


has been expanding for 
ten billion years, in 
round figures. As this 
differs from current es- 
timates to the extent of 
seven to twenty billion 
years, other scientists 
were curious, but not 
particularly startled. 


. * * 


National Education 
Week, the annual effort 
of educators through- 
out the United States 
to call to the attention 
of parents and tax- 
payers what progress 
the schools are making, 
is scheduled for the 
week of November 7. 

Started 12 years ago, 
the movement has stead- 
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Elections for the French Senate con- 
tinued the swing to the Left which began 
with the elevation of Premier Herriot’s 
Radical Socialists last May. Four new 
seats were won by the Left Bloc, giving 
it a clear majority in the usually conserva- 
tive Senate. eee 


The Brazilian Civil War ended with the 
complete collapse of the rebels from the 
rich coffee-growing state of Sao Paulo, 
who were attempting to regain control of 
the Federal Government against Provi- 
sional President Getulio Vargas. Casual- 
ties were said to have been the heaviest 
of any war in South American history. 
The blockade of the port of Santos, which 
at one time raised world coffee prices 50 
per cent and threatened a coffee famine 
on American breakfast tables, was lifted. 


. * * 


Efforts to settle the differences between 
the Irish Free State and the British Gov- 
ernment broke down completely. President 
Eamon de Valera, after conferring for 
several days with J. H. Thomas, British 
Secretary for the Dominions, left London 
in a huff. His demands for return of large 
sums of Irish taxes and for a favorable 
tariff were rejected by England, and there 
is a general belief that De Valera will now 
stake everything on the creation of an 
Trish republic. 

* o o 

The first issue of the American Specta- 
tor, a new monthly “literary newspaper” 
edited by George Jean Nathan, contains 
short contributions by Eugene O’Neill, 
Ring Lardner, Havelock Ellis, Ernest 
Boyd, Theodore Dreiser, Lincoln Steffens, 
Clarence Darrow, and James Branch Ca- 
bell. It is printed on newsprint paper. 


* * * 


The Mexican Government expelled Arch- 
bishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, papal 
legate to Mexico, as a result of the recent 
religious conflict with the Vatican (Schol., 
Oct. 22). Although he is a native Mexican, 
he was denounced as a “pernicious for- 
eigner” who had lost his citizenship through 
serving a foreign power. The Archbishop 
stopped at Laredo, Texas. Friction be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the Span- 
ish Republic also continued. President 
Zamora submitted to the Cortes a statute 
to confiscate all churches, monasteries, and 
other church property in Spain. The Vati- 
can advised against open resistance to the 
state. eee 


Gregory Zinoviev and Leo Kamenev, 
once among the most powerful members 
of the Communist oligarchy which rules 
the Soviet Union, were permanently ex- 
peled from the party for alleged publica- 
tion of a manifesto against Josef Stalin, 
the Soviet Dictator. They had been ex- 
pelled once before, but begged forgiveness 
and were taken back on probation in minor 
jobs. 

* * . 

Governors and officials of three states 
joined Philadelphia and Pennsylvania last 
week to pay tribute to William Penn in 
a celebration to commemorate the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the fam- 
ous Quaker’s arrival in America in 1682. 
Penn, impersonated by Dr. R. W. Kelsey 
of Haverford College, greeted the assem- 
blage in the Convention Hall in Phila- 
delphia. 
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An Artist Gets a Job in the Factory 


AN INTERVIEW WITH DONALD R. DOHNER 


SCHOLASTIC 


Director of Art, Engineering Department, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


ONALD R. DOHNER has a 

job in a factory. He likes it. 

This may be a good thing for 

him. It is a real stroke of luck 
for those of us who care about fine 
appearance, because every object 
which we use, every detail of our en- 
vironment comes from a factory. Ma- 
chines today produce all those acces- 
sories of life which were fashioned by 
the craftsman’s hand before the pres- 
ent industrial era. The craftsman was 
ah artist*manufacturer. So long as his 
workshép was busy in the streets of 
town and city, manufactured objects 
were likely to be attractive as well as 
useful. 

Machines were invented. The iron 
man put the craftsman out of business. 
He was so much more efficient! His 
products were cheaper. He made such 
ingenious things too, labor-saving de- 
vices, luxuries and mechanical con- 
traptions of all kinds. To be sure 
there was much to be desired in the 
matter of appearance. Obviously the 
iron man was not the artist the crafts- 
man had been. But there seldom is 
gain without some loss and we soon 
got used to ugliness. We put up with 
it for a long time. We even became 
blind to it. Finally people began to 
realize that they were being cheated. 
They looked upon the handiwork of 
the old-time craftsman with envy. 
Why could not machines make better- 
looking things? Good form should cost 
no more to manufacture than bad form. 
The same materials and operations 
were needed in either case. Was it 
not merely a matter of controlling 
these operations? Would not the iron 
man do what he was told? If he lacked 
a-sense of design, 


Mr. Dohner tells why and how he gives beauty 
treatments to Electric Locomotives, Mercury 
Arc Rectifiers, and other heavy equipment. He 
says, we are approaching the time when we will 
no more tolerate a clash in color values or in 
artistic elements of design than we would permit 
clashes of mechanical parts of our apparatus.” 


ERNEST W. WATSON 
ART EDITOR 





MERCURY ARC RECTIFIER 
Its function is to convert alternating current 
into direct current. Mr. Dohner is responsible 
for its good looks. 





WESTINGHOUSE OJL-ELECTRIC ° 
LOCOMOTIVE 
The first locomotive to be painted in colors, 





why not send for STORET 
the artist to guide 
him, dictate shape, 
line and color? So 
Mr. Dohner. got 
his job in the 
factory. 

An _ interviewer 
likes to find his 
man amid the 
scenes of his toil, 
in office, shop, lab- 
oratory, or studio. 
Mr. Dohner’s stu- 
dio is located at 











DONALD R. DOHNER 


East Pittsburgh, at the main Westing- 
house plant. When the smoke pall lifts 
you can look down upon it from the 
hills above. or from the new George 
Westinghouse bridge which straddles 
Turtle Creek Valley. It extends up 
the valley for three miles, three miles 
of electrical magic. 

Through whatever portal you enter 
you step directly into Mr. Dohner’s 
studio. The roar and din of the shops 
provide “‘atmosphere” for the creative 
work of the modern industrial artist. 
Monster drop - forges, rolling - mills, 
and assembling-machines are the tools 
of his profession. Those red-hot ingots 
which we fearfully dodge, as we pick 
our way about, are the materials from 
which he moulds his masterpieces. On 
the eleventh floor of the new engi- 
neering-laboratory building is a quiet 
retreat, two rooms set aside for study. 
Mr. Dohner can frequently be found 
here consulting with his staff of de- 
signers and directing experiments. 
These are carried out by means of 
drawings and models made of plasti- 
cene, wood, metal, 
and glass. 

If you have 
formed your con- 
ception of the art- 
ist from the movies 
or from story- 
books you will be 
disappointed at 
Mr. Dohner’s ap- 
pearance. There is 
nothing Bohemian 
about him. He 
looks more like the 
factory superin- 
tendent than the 
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traditional artist. Perhaps you will 
mistake him for an engineer. As a 
matter of fact he is an engineer. He 
is properly called an engineering- 
designer. He has to understand the 
various processes in operation 
throughout the plant. He must know 
what the machines are capable of 
doing in the way of shaping, assem- 
bling, and finishing. He possesses far 
more than an incidental acquaintance 
with the properties of steel, aluminum, 
chromium, and the thousand and one 
synthetic. materials of modern indus- 
try. Without such 
knewledge he would be 
as helpless in the fac- 
tory as an Eskimo in 
an electric kitchen. 
When I met Mr. 
Dohner at East Pitts- 
burgh he was particu- 
larly occupied with a 
new synthetic material 
called Micarta. He was 
engaged in designing 
fixtures in Micarta for 
offices, restaurants, 
beauty parlors, kitch- 
ens, and bathrooms. 
He showed me sketches (done with 
colored pencils) for soda fountains to 
be built of this attractive product 
which comes in a great variety of 
colors. It was not enough for West- 
inghouse to manufacture a new struc- 
tural element: artists must be engaged 
to make certain that its artistic possi- 
bilities—therefore its commercial suc- 
cess—be fully developed. Engineers 
and chemists can create such elements, 
but it remains for the artist to give 
them their most effective application 
with correct form and appealing color. 
“What was your first designing job 
at Westinghouse?” I asked Mr. Doh- 
ner. “An electric locomotive,” was the 
surprising reply. Continuing, Mr. 
Dohner said, “Here was a powerful 
oil-electric engine, looking somewhat 
like a box-car and standing very high 
above the track, too high for its 
length, so far as appearance went..I 
wanted to slice a foot right off the 


top for better proportion. But I found, 


that was impossible. An electric en- 
gine simply has to be high to give 
satisfactory performance. The car was 
literally packed full of machinery 
from floor to roof. To lower the roof 
was out of the question. What re- 
mained? It seemed like a case of call- 
ing in the doctor after the patient was 
dead. But I had recourse to camou- 
flage. By means of paint I could make 
the locomotive look lower. So the en- 
gine was painted with three horizontal 
bands of a neutralized red-orange of 
contrasting values. The running gear 
below the channel was made black. 
The car roof was colored gray-red and 


the trimmings Were in vermilion with 
lettering in gold. This treatment made 
the locomotive look longer, therefore 
lower. When shown at a railway ex- 
hibition at Atlantic City it was so well 
received that it never came back, it 
was sold! 

“But the industrial designer is not 
usually restricted to mere surface 
treatment. In most cases he begins his 
work before the unit is even started. 
Consulting with the mechanical engi- 
neers at every step he is able to build 
good form right into the structure. 








PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
CELL 


BEFORE 
AND 


AFTER 


“The redesigning of cur mercury 
arc rectifier is a good illustration of 
design possibilities through this close 
cooperation of engineer and artist. 
When I first looked at this machine, 
all I could make out was a huge 
cylinder with appendages such as 
motors, pumps, and pipes all over it. 
The plumber seemed to have used all 
the pipe in his shop. The engineers 
and I began to juggle these forms 
around. Finally we arrived at some 
sort of organization, an appearance 
of unity. When it came to finish I 
decided to avoid the conventional cold 
blue-gray. I chose red—a suitable 
color for this dangerous machine—as 
the dominant hue, not a circus red but 
a pleasantly modified hue. The skirt 
and dome were painted black, the 
anodes and fins, aluminum. The ap- 
pendages were done in a warm gray 
of about the same value as the red, 
to preserve unity.” 

Here we have the astonishing spec- 
tacle of an artist giving beauty treat- 
ments to locomotives, mercury arc 
rectifiers, motors, and other heavy 
electrical equipment. And to what pur- 
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pose? The demand for good appear- 
ance in articles designed for home, 
office, and public places where people 
are used to dressing up can be under- 
stood. Who cares what a machine looks 
like so long as it does its work well? 
What mechanic in: overalls gives a 
thought to beauty? 


“Step into the power plant of any 
modern factory,” said Mr. Dohner by 
way of reply. “Everything is in apple 
pie order. The engineer is a good 
housekeeper. He takes as much pride 
in his engine room as a neat housewife 
does in her kitchen. His generators or 
steam engines are better groomed than 
most kitchen ranges. Assistants are 
kept busy oiling the floors, washing 
the tiled walls, wiping the steel, and 
polishing the brass. Don’t think for 
a moment that the wearing of overalls 
robs a man of his natural love of 
beauty. Appearance counts even in the 
factory. I was impressed by this the 
other day when I visited a plant where 
we had recently installed a mercury 
are rectifier. The place had been ‘in- 
terior decorated’ to harmonize with the 
unit! 


“The rectifier was the central niotif 
in color, with walls and floor done in 
gray-reds and grays to match. 


“Make no mistake, appearance is 
a big factor in selling machinery as 
well as automobiles and cosmetics. 
Even installations which are perma- 
nently hidden from view, such as ele- 
vator hoists, sell better when well 
designed. That is experience, not 
theory. 


“No one is wholly immune to the 
influence of beauty. The manufacturer 
of farm machinery realizes this. He 
knows better than to use gray paint. 
How the new mowing-machine, culti- 
vator and wheelbarrow gleam in their 
fresh coats of red, yellow and green! 
What pains have been taken to stripe 
wheels and body of the farm wagon! 
And how the farmer loves it. Color 
and decoration sell harvesting ma- 
chinery as effectively as they sell cos- 
metics and furniture. 


“Westinghouse was among the first 
to realize the importance of fine ap- 
pearance. Albert Schmidt, chief me- 
chanical engineer for many years, 
recognized the relation of thorough- 
bred appearance to thoroughbred per- 
formance. He was never satisfied with 
a product until it looked like the effi- 
cient unit it was intended to be. His 
dictum, “When a thing looks right it 
probably is right’ has become a tradi- 
tion in the Westinghouse organization. 
It is therefore not surprising that we 
have an Art Department. It is right 
in line with the ideals of George 
Westinghouse, great inventive genius 
and manufacturer.” 











Hints From 
The Studios Of 


Industrial Designers 


OHN VASSOS, commissioned to 

redesign the Nedick Orange Juice 

stands, went to work behind the 

counter, dispensing beverages, 
-wiping the marble tops, and learning 
the practical points of the business. 
He studied his customers, particularly 
noting their reactions to the various 
stands where he worked. Among other 
things he learned that “The average 
man suffers from topophobia—stage- 
fright, or the fear of being conspicu- 
ous; the average man does not like to 
approach an angular form, which sug- 
gests lack of comfort. Although a glar- 
ing light attracts his attention, he does 
not like being exposed to it.” With 
these and other points in mind the de- 
sign was conceived. A small scale 
model of the stand was recently ex- 
hibited at the Art Center in New 
York. 

All designers rely upon 
models. They make draw- 
ings as a matter of course, 
but a_ three-dimensional 
job must be studied in the 
round. Says Donald R. 
Dohner, “At the present 
time we (Westinghouse) 
have in our shop-studio a 
model nine feet long of 
our proposed exhibit at 
the Century of Progress 
(World’s Fair to be held 
at Chicago next year). 
This model has been built 
up and torn down many 
times during the past 
three months. We use 
paint, paper, thin metal, 
wood and cardboard as 
the materials. In this way 
we study form and color 
and effects of lighting. 
We also have a model 
bathroom constructed of 
Micarta, a new synthetic 
material, a model of a 
vertical parking machine, 
and locomotive models 
streamlined for the 1940 
trade.” 

The whole rear end of 
the seventh floor of the 
Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn Advertising 
Agency is being turned 
into a life-sized replica of 
a gasoline station, with 
actual pumps, safety 
islands, the facade of a 
building, signs and everv- 
thing: They are trying to 


inghouse. 


How 
They 

Do 

lt 


restyle a filling sta- 
tion. Recently they 
secured a lot of mini- 
ature oil-burning fur- 
naces and painted them in 
different color combina- 
tions so that a jury could 
decide which was the most 
attractive. 

The moral of all this for 
the high school designer is 
obvious. He should ap- 
proach his work with the 
same practical attitude as 
the professional designer. 
He ought to acquaint him- 
self with the purpose and 
function of the object to be 
restyled, through an exam- 
ination of existing exam- 


ples. He should ask 





Model in wax of vacuum cleaner part. 
Designed by Donald R. Dohner for West- 





Elevator Signal Panel 
by Dohner. Note ab- 
sence of words UP 


and DOWN. 


Wooden model of an automatic elevator garage. The turn of your key 
in the elevator delivers your car to the proper floor. (Westinghouse) 





SCHOLASTIC 


whether it can be simpler in opera- 
tion, more convenient in shape or pro- 
portion. The student is naturally 
unable to be as thorough in this engi- 
neering research as the professional 
designer, but it is important that this 
phase of the problem be not over- 
looked. 

The next step may be drawing. It 
is natural and convenient to test our 
first ideas with pencil or brush. The 
graphic sketch is rapid and gives a 
general impression of the effect de- 
sired. In the case of a two-dimensional 
project such as wall-paper, the colored 
drawing suffices. But the 
study of an object in the 
round should go further. 
Students should make 
free use of models. This 
is not as time-consuming 
a labor as may be im- 
agined. Wax, cardboard, 
and wood are easily man- 
ipulated. Mr. Dohner 
tells me that several mod- 
els were made of the 
elevator signal, a drawing 
of which is reproduced at 
the left. The model does 
not always look as the 
drawing seems to promise. 
No manufacturer is will- 
ing to rely upon drawings 


alone. 
Now 


Try your hand at de- 
signing one of the follow- 
ing articles in the profes- 
sional way. Letter Box 
(city or rural), Alarm 
Clock, Electric Clock, 
Barometer, Thermostat, 
Bird House (something 
different), Paste Jar for 
the desk, Gasoline Pump, 
Auto Headlamp. 

First make sketches in 
pencil or color. Next 
work it up in the round, 
with plasticene. Such 
small objects as _ the 
alarm-clock may as well 
be modeled at exact size 
but larger things like the 
gasoline pump should be 
made small and to scale. 
After this preliminary 
study in plasticene make 
a final model in wood, 
cardboard or other easily 
handled materials. A let- 
ter box can readily be 
constructed of wood full 
size in the shop. Paint or 
lacquer the model to sim- 
ulate the finish desired in 
the manufactured object. 
The ingenious student 
will find ways to imitate 
various metal finishes. 
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Which would You 
































“I prefer sketching in LINE WORK 
with black ink, although I find that 
brush work, too, is very effective.”’ 


So says Winifred E. Davies, Se- 
bastopol, Cal., First Prize Winner 
last year in the Black Drawing Inks 
Division of the Higgins’ Award Con- 
test with the beautiful pen drawing 
shown above. 

You may prefer painting in ink, 
with a brush instead of drawing in ink 
with a pen. 

Or you may even work out combina- 
tions of brush and pen work, the same 
as hundreds of other students. But 
regardless of the technique you use in 
drawing inks, there are fine prizes to 
strive for—with colored drawing inks 
being included also. 

You, too, will be delighted with Higgins’ Col- 
ored Drawing Inks—with the new Higgins’ 
Award Contest—with the fine prizes in cash 
and in drawing inks. Would you like to learn 


more about ‘‘How To Draw and Paint In Col- 
ored Drawing Inks’’? This is the name of an 


intriguing series of five lessons prepared by Mr. ' 


A. L. Guptill, America’s widest known teacher 
and authority on the g§abject. Just fill in the 
coupon below, send i it § us, together with the 
label taken from a ne le of Higgins’ Black 
or Colored Drawing [fiand we will be pleased 
to send this interes sting Baesson sheet to you. 








MATERIALS 


=ARTISTS = 
CRAFTSMEN 








Now is the time to begin making them. 
It is enjoyable and profitable to make 
— articles for gifts, home use 


“OLD FAITHFUL” 
“TUNED PALETTE” 
PRODUCTS 


‘PRANG TEMPERA 
and CRAYONEX 


Lt Sa nit 
id 


Send 5c for P & I Sheet “Some Interesting Craft Objects” 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SRO-45S MAYES AVE, S46Bt SRY. mre 





ENTER THE SCHOLASTIC 
‘*APPLIED ART AWARD: 








ART METAL WORK & JEWELRY 
Tools and Supplies 

Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver 

and Pewter. Etching and Enameling Out- 

fits. Semi-Precious stones for Jewelry. 84 

page Catalog—25c ... Sent free—if re- 

quest has signature of Art Metal Teacher. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A NEW COMPLETE HANDICRAFT 
MANUAL FOR YOU 
Write today for this interesting catalog that describes 
our extensive service for crafts in Graton & Knight leather, 
metal, 0-P, Art Stone, Silk painting, Toycraft soap and 
fifteen others. 
It will suggest many new ideas in the arts and crafts. 
Price 25c—sent free to art directors and teachers. 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT & HOBBY SERVICE 
Dept. S, 201 No. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Everything which the craftsman can possibly need in his 
ue py pe Ame ong L price — sample card 

— jh» book together with supplement 
may be for 50 cents. 


LEATHER AST STUDIOS 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 























LEATHERCRAFT AWARDS 


We are giving $100.00 worth of prizes for leather 
tooling in the Scholastic Awards this year. Write for 
complete details and free illustrated catalog of best 
leather equipment. Especially desirable as a class- 
room project. 


C. W. DANNENHAUER 
143 N. 4TH STREET PHILADELPHIA 











See also Joseph Dixon advertisement on page 39. 


FOUR GENERATIONS 
OF ARTISTS... 


have painted their canvases with Weber 
Artists’ Colors . . . colors recognized as one 
of the world's leading mediums . . . colors 
noted for their purity, permanence and 
sunlight brilliance . . . colors as traditional 
of American art as the works of Sargent 
or Whistler. 

And since of prof i quality ore 
essential to the teaching of Art... more and more 


instructors are recommending "Weber Artists’ 
Colors for the classroom. 


Write for catalogue, color cards and address of 
necrest Weber distributor. 


F. WEBER CO., Inc.:, Philadelphia 
Factories: Philadelphia. Branches: St. Lovis; Baltimore 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1854 


WEBER 
Artists’ Colo 


OIL — WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 
The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used 


Ai 

















TOOLS 
for the ART METAL CRAFTS 


CHOOL authorities who equip thelr art metal 

Classes with Dixon Tools can justly claim te 
have provided students with every advantage that 
teols can give. 


Dixon equipment covers every phase of work 


outfits for chasing, engraving, enameling, 

a a ng ing, lapidary 
To provide competitive incentive for -highest ac 

complishment Dixon sponsors the 1933 Scholaste 
Awards in Metal Crafts, offering $300.00 in Cash 
and Tool Prizes to students. 

Our new catalog, with extensive text book fea- 
tures, is nearing completion. Instructors should 
register their names to receive a copy. 


WITTTAM DIXON 


‘ 





32 E. KINNEY ST. NEWARK, N, J. 
New York Salesrooms 
110 Fulton Street 36 W. 47th Street 




















QUARTERBACKING 


By DICK 


Head Football Coach 


HAVE often been asked 
what I believe is the 
most important single 
factor in the winning or 
losing of football games, and 
I invariably have answered 
that the character and quan- 
tity of the material which is 
at the disposal of the coach 
is the determining factor. 

In discussing material I very much 
like to think of it not only in terms of 
the physical but also in terms of the 
mental ‘ability of the squad. Once a 
team tackles well, blocks well and be- 
comes~expert at handling the ball it 
has obtained a fine start on the way 
to a-successful: season. How far they 
go depends largely upon the type of 
direction received. Consequently, I 
always consider that field tactics and 
generalship are just as essential fun- 
damentals for my squad as blocking 
and tackling. Every good team I have 
ever looked at was proficient in block- 
ing and tackling, yet I have observed 
numerous teams well developed in 
these two departments lose to teams 
of the same potential strength because 
of mistakes and lack of capable leader- 
ship. Good generalship, in most cases, 
is the determining factor between 
mediocre and brilliant teams. Good 
generalship and good quarterbacking 
are synonymous. 

The first tip that we give our quar- 
terbacks is the importance of person- 
ality—the natural qualifications along 
lines of leadership and how they may 


best be developed and the decisiveness , 


of voice. We advise them that they 
must command the respect, if not the 
admiration, of the entire squad. We 
also stress that the tone of voice can 
encourage the team immeasurably. 

If the quarterback is to 
be our safety man, the 
position that the quarter- 
back usually fills on de- 
fense, we make him un- 
derstand how necessary 
it is for him to be able to 
catch punts and defend 
against long forward 
passes. We advise him 
that he is our safety in 
more than name only and 
as a result must be a sure 
tackler. If he possesses 
special ability such as be- 
ing able to kick, pass or 
carry the ball, these qual- 
ifications make him of 





HANLEY 


Northwestern University 


even greater value. 

The quarterback must 
have a keen understand- 
ing of the elements and 
strategy of the kicking 
game. He must under- 
stand that deep in our 
own territory it is advis- 
able to kick his way out 
of difficulty unless there is some 
particular reason for not doing so, 
such as a wind being against him 
or the fact that the opponent may 
be particularly strong offensively and 


weak defensively. Despite these con-: 


ditions, however, deep in our own ter- 
ritory, he must never wait longer than 
the third down to kick. He must know 
what a good kicking position is and 
how to manoeuver his team in such 
fashion that he gains this position. He 
must be taught that it is dangerous to 
kick close to the sidelines since there 
is a chance that the ball may go out 
of bounds and gain him little or noth- 
ing. He must understand it is more 
dangerous to kick from the right side- 
line than from the left. He must know 
how to use the surprise kick when the 
opponents’ secondary defense has been 
drawn up closely to guard against the 
running play. He must also know that 
his kicker should be saved on the play 
immediately preceding the down upon 
which he intends to kick. He must 
know that it is better to slow up him 
cadence in order to steady the team 
for a while before he wants to kick, 
particularly if he has made the mis- 
take of waiting until the fourth down. 

In addition to the rules of the kick- 
ing game we start our quarterback 
out with a few other fundamentals. 
The first of these is that the quarter- 
back must know the tactical situation 





drill on the field. 


A QUARTERBACK GENIUS: 
Frank Carideo, former Notre Dame leader, who is ranked as one of the 
outstanding quarterbacks of modern football. He is now coach of the 
University of Missouri team, with whom he is seen above, giving a skull 


at all times. Second, he must avoid 
plays that call for intricate ball- 
handling deep in his own territory. 
Third, he must not pass in the oppo- 
nents’ scoring zone when the running 
attack is progressing. Fourth, he must 
be boss of the situation at all times, 
particularly if the team is using the 
huddle. Fifth, he must be observant 
and have the ability to see what the 
opponents’ defensive formation hap- 
pens to be and how it may be best met. 
Sixth, he must be willing to gamble 
intelligently if his team is losing. And 
finally, he must be calm and confident. 
These are the basic rules of quarter- 
back strategy. 

The quarterback must fully under- 
stand the value of his basic offensive 
plays. He must understand that re- 
peated use of these plays will force the 
defense to shift its formation. 

There are a few observations in re- 
gard to the opponents’ defense that 
the quarterback must make if he is to 
use his offense intelligently. First: 
to know whether the ends are smash- 
ing, waiting, or coming in at right 
angles. Use in-and-out plays against 
the smasher, cutbacks and inside plays 
against the waiting or conservative 
end. Second: is the tackle smashing, 
drifting or waiting? Against the first 
use cross-blocking, direct smashes or 
in-and-out plays. If they drift, cut- 
backs should work. Against waiting 
tackles any strong play should work. 
Third: are the guards and center in 
or out, floating or set? Can they be 
used against the passing attack, are 
they easily pulled out of position? 
This knowledge governs the type of 
play that can be used over the mid- 
dle—bucks, spinners, fake passes and 
mouse-trappers. Fourth: does the line 
charge or wait, do they rush the passer 
and kicker; can they vary their de- 
fensive tactics? Fifth: do the backs 
come up very quickly to reinforce the 
line on apparent running plays? De- 
layed or reverse passes 
will be successful or at 
least slow up the de- 
fensive backs. Sixth: who 
is making the tackles? 
Watch the tackler and 
find out where he lines up. 
Utilize the rest periods 
to determine why he is 
not being handled. If the 
quarterback can make 
these observations intel- 
ligently he can vary his 
attack successfully. 
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SPORTCHATTER 


EARLY every 
sport has its 
“grand old 
man” or “old master.” 
In baseball it is John 
J. McGraw; in bas- 
ketball, James A. 
Naismith; in wrest- 
ling and boxing, 
William Muldoon; in 
tennis and golf, the comparatively young 
Bill Tilden and still younger Bobby Jones. 

If Bill Tilden at forty and Bobby Jones 
at thirty are veterans and old masters (it 
is always a surprise to hear Bobby Jones’ 
age) what is the classification for 70-year- 
old Amos Alonzo Stagg, “Grand Old Man 
of Football,” whose connection with the 
game is older than the University he has 
served for forty years. 

When the University of Chicago was 
opened in 1892, Stagg left Yale, his alma 
mater, and took over the job of coaching 
football from which he was relieved last 
month because of a university ruling which 
shelves members of the faculty after they 
have reached the age of seventy. The word 
formally used is “retired.” 

Three days before the University of 
Chicago made the announcement that 
Stagg was to be placed on the inactive 
list after June 30, 1933, the Grand Old 
Man took his team to New Haven, Conn., 
played Yale to a standstill, 7 to 7—the 
first time the Old Man had been back in 
forty years. 

It was a great victory for him—this 
7 to 7 tie; and there was just as much 
sentiment spilled in the Yale Bowl that 
Saturday as ever moistened a football field 
anywhere. At seventy the Old Man had 
come back, looking fifty. Stagg did not 
conceal his feeling. He said that he felt 
too young to go into retirement, and that 
he desired to remain active in the field of 
coaching. “Idleness is a sort of prelude to 
death.” The Old Man did not say this, but 
it may have entered his thinking when the 
order of retirement came to his desk. 

As Western Conference “Big Ten” foot- 
ball teams go, the University of Chicago 
team in recent years has been a weak 
sister. The explanation is lack of material. 
It is the old story; that you cannot make 
silk football pants out of pigskins. 

Among the famous football players and 
experts coached by Stagg at Chicago are 
Walter Eckersall, Hugo Bezdek, Walter 
Steffen, Pat Page (who will probably suc- 
ceed Stagg as Chicago coach), Tiny Max- 
well, Mark Catlin, Clarence Herschberger, 
Walter Kennedy, Herbert O. “Fritz” 
Crisler. 

Here is the forty-year coaching record, 
in terms of victories and defeats, of Grand 
Old Man Stagg, at the University of 
Chicago (includes games through Oct. 15, 
1932) : 

Games Played Won Lost Tied 
37 243 104 28 
His Big Ten football record: 


Games Played Won Lost Tied 
218 124 78 16 


JACK LIPPERT 


Up From Slavery 
(Concluded from page 21) 


6. Because the majority of the 
workers in manufacturing, mining and 
transportation are employed by huge 
companies, the overwhelming propor- 
tion of them must remain workers all 
their lives, and it is an arithmetical 
impossibility for more than a small 
fraction to rise to the top. Americans 
love to dwell on the Horatio Alger 
tradition of the country boy who came 
to the city, swept out his employer's 
office, and by dint of never watching 
the clock, finally married his employ- 
er’s daughter and came into proud 
possession of the business itself. This 
is hardly an effective possibility of 
rising in the world for the 240,000 
employes of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The plain truth is that 
the opportunities on top are strictly 
limited, and these increasingly tend 
to be filled by those who were born 
into the more well-to-do economic 
levels rather than by those who began 
at the bottom. Today American work- 
ers are less stirred by the faint possi- 
bility that they may draw a grand 
prize in the lottery of success, and 
more convinced of the overwhelming 
probability that they will join the 
ranks of the undistinguished losers. 

American workers in the past have 
not had the same enthusiasm for co- 
operation with their fellow-laborers as 
have European workers. Until recent- 
ly the chances for an individual to 
rise out of the poorer economic class 
has been, in fact, greater here than 
abroad. But an increasing number 
of American workers are finding that 
this is not enough, and that mass 
action is needed to protect the hours, 
wages, security, and social opportuni- 
ties of the vast majority who must, of 
necessity, remain in the same class in 
which they are born. Out of this atti- 
tude has grown the labor movement, 
and it is highly important that it 
should be understood. 

7. Finally, the gathering of workers 
together in factories and cities and 
the spread of transportation and of 
communication has enabled them to 
get in touch with each other and to 
take common action in a way which 
was impossible in the Middle Ages. 
When modern labor comes to realize 
its common interest, the way to organi- 
zation becomes far easier than it was. 


Suggestions for Readers 
Ashley, William. The Economic Organization of 
England. 
Mantaux, P. Industrial Revolution in England. 
Hammond, J. L. and Barbara. The Town La- 


borer. 
Usher, A. P. Industrial History of England. 
—— nnetee. Put Yourself in His Place 
novel). 
Hauptmann, Gerhart. The Weavers (play). 
Toynbee Arnold. Lectures on the Industrial 
‘evolution in England. 
Marshall and Lyon. Our Economic Orga-ization. 
Beard, Charles and Mary. The Rise of American 
Civilization. 
Bentley, Phyllis. Inheritance (novel). 


Prize Winners 


én the GOODRICH ARCHERY CONTEST 


facturers of Arrows 
Village, L. L, N. ¥. The 
their - 


Senior Shots— Ralph H. Miller, 16, Seattle, 
. Bruce B. Smith, 14, Seattle, Washington. 
inson, 16, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


"; Wendell Markham. 17, Denver. Colo. ; 
’ 17. Sait Lake City, Utah; Bill Morehouse. 
"; Newell Tarbox, 17, ‘Obie: 
5S, Tulsa, Okia.; Geo. Koelliig, 17. 
“| Elliott Airmet. 16. Sait Lake Guy. 


. 16, Riverside, , 

fiak SSURtS, atta “paticen yo reon, Dabo 
biske is, Bangor, Me.; Ralph ts, 18, Al 
town, Pa.; Ray Jorden. 8, Syracuse, N. Y.: Billy Goebel, 
16, Denver, _; Elias Sanith, 16, Galt Lake Cit . Utah; 
ones adotphe Heiasehasicee td Houston, uy Mr 
im i oeeeer. Colo.: Walter E. r 
. Wash.: Edw. wie adel Je. ier 


17, 8. Nyack. N. 
o. Tulsa, Orla. Cale Price, 15, . Ohio; Hi 
Levason iy. Jace, Dootgn, 1, Benith Sin 
. 16, Lyons, Ore. Steen, 14, Hutchinson, 
. Little Rock, Ark.; 
; Cook, 15, De Kalb, 
one ener: Cato: Lawrence 
Ore.; m Kehn, 14. ington, Lowa; 
oe 14, M + Don Piet, 16, 
a; Wiitiam Bhs “Ty, Eimira, N.Y: 
ron 


Reed. 16. Francisco, Cal.; . 
. Ohio; Louls Browning, 15, Benton, Ark.; Mary 
il, 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 
4 Rg 
. Me.; Carl Miller, 13, Lansing, Mich.; 
War 13, Lakemilis, Wis.; Frank J. Pavelich. 
So. Seattie, Wash.: Roger Knepper, 11, Toledo, 
Ohio; Richard Cooper, 11. Malden, Mass.;' Arthur Car- 
tefish, Mont.; Warren E. Baie, 
. Til.; Heber Smith, 12, Salt Lake City, U 
eroy Green, 13, Hutchinson, Kans.; r 
Bair, 13. Canton, ; 


Okla.; James iverson. 13 
Mosher, 14, Lansing 


Hutchinson. Kans.; Dick 
‘al; Frank Hai 


11, Syracuse, N. Y.; Bob 12, Me. 

A. Jounson. Jr., 12, Milltown, N. J.: H. E. Chureh 
ll, Bryston City, N. C.; Freddy Beliday, Se. . 
napolis, Ind.: 8. Allen Tyler, Jr., 13. De Kall 
igha Laverty 13, Somerville, Mass.; Kenneth Littiejob: 

ii. De Kalb, Snow. Okla. 

indell, 12, 
Ohio; La 
12. Somerv 
















































Leatherc raft 


Right now Leathercraft is doubly 
appropriate. You can make many 
beautiful and unique Christmas 
presents from leather and at the 
same time prepare yourself to 
win a Graton & Knight Scholastic 
Award. These awards consist of 
$50.00, $25.00, and $15.00 in cash 
and ten merchandise awards val- 
ued at $5.00 each. Send for free 
illustrated price list and sample 
card. The leathercraft instruction 
book and supplement may be had 
for 50 cents. 


Teachers: If you will send us your 
name and school address we will 
mail you without charge the com- 
plete series of Leathercraft Class- 
room Projects. This series consists 
of six complete projects which will 
be mailed to you at intervals of 
about six weeks throughout the 
school year. They will afford your 
pupils the opportunity to make 
many attractive articles from 
leather and prepare them to com- 
pete for the Graton & Knight 
Scholastic Awards. 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
Dept. W-32 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Woeorcester, Mass. 















































Two can live 
almost as cheaply 
as one... 


stance, rooms at the mini- 

mum rate of $3 a day for one 
person, are only $4 a day for two. 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, 

located in the Grand Central Zone, 

one block from fashionable Park 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,Lexington Ave.at48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen'! Manager 


$ a day more for two persons at 
1 the Hotel Lexington. For in- 











PEOPLE in 


FIRST LADY? 

The favorite niece of President ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt. During his administration, he stood 
by her side, one St. 
Patrick’s Day, and 
officiated as best man 
while she was married 
to her cousin (five 
times removed), 
Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

With so much celeb- 
i rity for background, 
“i Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt must have had a difficult time 
snaring some of the limelight for herself, 
but this she has done through her innate 
abilities. To help along, she had had a 
private school education, a personal in- 
come of $7,500 a year inherited from her 
father, an unimpeachable social position, 
and the energetic spirit characteristic of 
the Roosevelt tribe. It required all but 
the second of these items to enable her 
to accept the editorship of Bernarr Mac- 
Fadden’s new magazine, Babies, Just Ba- 
bies. The position is not a nominal one. 
She and her daughter, Mrs. Curtis Dall, 
put in many hours of hard work getting 
out the paper. 

An exteremly sensible woman, Mrs. 
Roosevelt does not let her privileges deter 
her from doing useful work. Aside from 
bringing up five children and managing 
a home, she has served on a number of 
political committees, taught at Todhunter 
School in New York, and worked in her 
own Manhattan furniture shop, Val Kill, 
Inc. She is a member of the selecting com- 
mittee of the Junior Literary Guild and is 
active in many educational and philan- 
thropic enterprises. In Washington, she 
was a gracious hostess at the Roosevelt 
teas, and in Albany she has superintended 
the large weekly dinners given by the 
Governor. 


DAM-BUILDER 

When Hugh Lincoln Cooper graduated 
from Rushford (Minn.) H. S. in 1883, he 
wanted to be an engineer. Because his 
father wanted Hugh 
to go to work in his 
flour mill, he received 
no help from _ him. 
But his mother helped 
him to run away from 
home, after making 
him promise to go to 
church every Sunday. 
He has kept that 
promise, even in Rus- 
sia, where he built the Dnieper Dam, the 
largest in the world. Last month it was 
opened. For this major achievement of the 
Five Year Plan, Staiin conferred on him 
the Order of Lenin, highest Soviet honor. 

Before he built dams, he built bridges. 
And before he built bridges, he curried 
horses, sold pianos, and worked for noth- 
ing as an apprentice engineer to learn his 
profession. Several times he turned down 
large salaries in other fields in order to 
learn the work he liked. Only a few weeks 
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before he built his first structural iron 
bridge, he was shown the first blueprint 
he had ever seen. With the aid of text- 
books, he studied it night and day until 
he knew every bolt in the bridge. 

He built the Mississippi dam at Keokuk, 
Iowa; put the Tennessee River into har- 
ness at Muscle Shoals; and found work 
for the unemployed rapids above Niagara. 
The last job gave him the reputation of 
specializing in the impossible. 

He favors U. S. recognition of Russia; 
believes Russia must adopt a form of 
capitalism; advocates private operation of 
utilities under government regulation; op- 
poses the St. Lawrence power project; 
and despises bureaucracy in Russia as 
well as in the United States. In off hours, 
he lives in Stamford, Connecticut. 


HOLLIS 15 


There is probably only one college 
professor who has his Christmas mail ar- 
rive by truckloads; who has a library full 
of books dedicated to 
him; or who has an 
alumni association all 
his own. He is Charles 
Townsend Copeland 
of Harvard, who is 
called down to New 
York each winter by 
his former students to 
dine with them and to 

; read something out of 
Eng.ish literature in the salty voice that 
has taken “the curse off books” for boys 
around the Harvard Yard since 1892. 

But “Copey” is more than a professor; 
he is an influence. This thin discreet man, 
with the large head, meagre, erect body, 
and grey, pinched features, has staged a 
one-man revolution in the study of litera- 
ture. Accidentally, he discovered reading 
aloud was a good way to test the merit 
of writing. ‘Then began the private read- 
ings in his room and the miracle of dra- 
matic inflection by which “Copey” invested 
dry pages of forgotten phrase with warm 
emotion. Most of these readings have been 
collected in an anthology. 

Until a few weeks ago, when the Uni- 
versity moved him to more comfortable 
quarters, his bachelor room in the dormi- 
tories, Hollis 15, three heel-scarred flights 
above the Yard, was the rendezvous for 
generations of Harvard men. There they 
came for entertainment, advice, and re- 
proof; to see the photographs of his 
friends, Mrs. Fiske, Bernhardt, Booth, 
Modjeska and Jefferson, from the days 
when he was a play reviewer; to drink 
tea; or to return a _ book. Officially, 
“Copey” was only a freshman instructor 
for thirteen years. A few years ago he was 
given the Boylston Chair of Rhetoric. 

Men who have been graduated from 
Hollis 15 include Heywood Broun, Robert 
Benchley, and John Reed. Harvard men 
sent “Copey” enough war letters from 
French battlefields to fill several volumes. 
His reminiscences would make a good- 
sized book. To the last publisher who asked 
for them, he wired, “Come for manuscript 
in eight years.” 
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NAME THIS AUTHOR! 





Win five Modern Library books. Write 
this man’s name on a slip of paper with 
a quotation from one of his works. Tell 
where you found the quotation and say in 
one sentence why you chose it. Send your 
entry to the Quotations Contest, Scholas- 
tic, 155 E. 44th St., New York, before 
November 20. The one who gives the best 
quotation and best reason earns the prize. 
See this department for names of winners. 


RESULTS OF SEPT. 24th CONTEST 


Winner: Rex Rowland, New Castle 
Senior High School, New Castle, Penna. 

Author's Name: Charles Dickens. 

Quotation: From Chapter V, David Cop- 
perfield: 

“Did she make ’em, now?” said Mr. 
Barkis, always leaning forward, in his 
slouching way, on the footboard of the 
cart with an arm on each knee. 

“Peggotty, do you mean, sir?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Barkis. “Her.” 

“Yes. She makes all our pastry and does 
all our cooking.” 

“Do she though?” said Mr. Barkis. 

He made up his mouth as if to whistle, 
but he didn’t whistle. He sat looking at 
the horse’s ears, as if he saw something 





WINNERS OF THE PLANTER'S 
PEANUT CONTEST WHICH 
CLOSED OCTOBER 12, 1932 


First Prize: 

Cort W. Sayres, Redford High 

School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Second Prize: 

Mary E. Hoffman’s English II 
Class, Messiah Bible College, 
Grantham, Pa. 
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new there; and sat so, for a considerable 
time. By-and-by, he said: 

“No sweethearts, I b’lieve?” 

“Sweetmeats did you say, Mr. Barkis?” 
For I thought he wanted something else 
to eat, and had pointedly alluded to that 
description of refreshments. 

“Hearts,” said Mr. Barkis. “Sweet- 
hearts; no person walks with her!” 

“With Peggotty?” 

“Ah!” he said. “Her.” 

“Oh, no. She never had a sweetheart.” 

“Didn’t she though!” said Mr. Barkis. 

Again he made up his mouth to whistle, 
and again he didn’t whistle, but sat look- 
ing at the horse’s ears. 

“So she makes,” said Mr. Barkis, after 
a long interval of reflection, “all the apple 
pastries, and does all the cooking, do she?” 

I replied that such was the fact. 

“Well. I’ll tell you what,” said Mr. Bar- 
kis. “P’raps you might be writin’ to her?” 

“I shall certainly write to her,” I re- 
joined. 

“Ah!” he said, slowly turning his eyes 
towards me. “Well! If you was writin’ to 
her, p’raps you’d recollect to say that 
Barkis was willin’; would you?” 
Reason: 


Here is Dickens at his best—entertain- 
ingly, skillfully, humorously,. and com- 
pletely portraying a character in a few 
lines of pointed and pithy conversation. 





Honorable Mention: Hume Dow, Staten 
Island (N. Y.) Academy; Betty Lorenz, 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Alma Ahlers, Our Lady of Mercy 
High School, Cincinnati, O.; Petronella 
Fisher, St. Josaphat’s School, Detroit, 
Mich.; Peggy Scheibner, Audubon (N.J.) 
H. S. 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


|F you are a novice in Leathercraft, or if 
you are a skilled craftsman the tools, ac- 
cessories, and leathers offered by C. W. 
Dannenhauer for this fascinating craft will 
enable you to produce the fine work which 
delights the heart of every craftsman. 

Competent and resourceful craftsmen 
work daily year after year, in the DAN- 
NENHAUER shop developing new tools, 
new methods of decoration, and improving 
leathers for those who like to work with the 
very finest materials. 
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es = 
Use DANNENHAUER products 
in your competition for the .. . 

C. W. DANNENHAUER AWARD FOR 
CRAFTWORK IN LEATHER 
and you will be delighted 
with the results obtained. 
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Fine Tooling Leathers 
High Grade Tools Fine Stains 
Interesting Cut Projects 
Other Accessories 


All these will be found listed at the lowest 
price consistent with such fine merchandise 
in our handsomely illustrated catalogue 
which will come to you FREE upon request. 


C. W. DANNENHAUER 


143 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OW many three-letter words can you 
make with the letters in the phrase, 
PLANTER'S PEANUTS NICKEL LUNCH? 
One hundred and eight prizes will be given 
for the most nearly complete lists of three- 
letter words using those letters. You may use 
any letter in the phrase, PLANTER'S PEA- 
NUTS NICKEL LUNCH, as many times as 
you like. 
Here are a few words to start with: ace, 
act, ail, air . . . See how easy it is! 


RULES OF CONTEST 


Number each three-letter word as you write 


LITTLE WORDS?! 


fy $95 ' CASH PRIZES 


\) 


Ist Prize ..... $15.00 
2nd Prize ..... 10.00 
3rd Prize ..... 5.00 


— 


FIVE $1.00 PRIZES 
100 Honorable Mentions Con- 
sisting of a One Pound Box of = 
Planter’s Salted Peanuts 


it down. Add your name and address and the 
name of your school at the end. 

Then write the names of two drug-stores 
and two candy-stores near your school, if 
there are that many. 

Clip or paste to the list a Planter's label 
bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut. If you can 
not obtain a label, you may send a hand- 
drawn picture of Mr. Peanut instead. 

Send your list, with the names and label, 
to the Planter's Peanut Contest Editor, Room 
1311, 155 East 44th St.. New York, before 
January 7th. Winners will be announced in 
the February 4th issue of Scholastic. fe 
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Prairie Poets 
(Concluded from page 15) 


When will they start our vulgar blood 
athrill 

With living language, words that set us 
free? 

When will they make a path of beauty 
clear 

Between our riches and our liberty? 


We must have many Lincoln-hearted men. 

A city is not builded in a day. 

And they must do their work, and come 
and go, 

While countless generations pass away. 


Flat Waters of the West in Kansas” 
By Carl Sandburg 


After the sunset in the mountains 
there are shadows and shoulders 
standing to the stars. 

After the sunset on the prairie 
there are only the stars 

the stars standing alone. 


The flat waters of the west in Kansas 

take up the sunset lights 

one by one and all— 

the bars, the barriers, the slow-down, 

the loose lasso handy on the saddle, 

the big hats, the slip-knot handkerchiefs, 

the cattle horns, the hocks and haunches 

ready for the kneel-down, the sleep 

of the humps and heads in the grass, 

the pony with a rump to the wind— 

or curving a neck to a front foot— 

if a baby moon comes after the sunset 

it is a witness of many homes, 

many home-makers under the night sky- 
shed— 

and the flat waters of the west in 
Kansas 

take up the baby moon, the witness, 

take it and let it ride, 

take it and let it have a home. 


The great plains 
gave the buffalo grass. 


The great plains 
gave the buffalo grass. 





2Reprinted from “Slabs of the Sunburnt 
West,” by Carl Sandburg, by permission of Har- 
court, Brace and Company, publishers. 





A Son of The Middle Border 


(Concluded from page 6) 


desert is made to blossom as the rose 
are themes too leisurely for the brief, 
compact style of the story. Two novel- 
ists, however, Willa Cather and O. E. 
Rélvaag, have presented this side of 
America’s history with surpassing 
skill. In the work of both, we find the 
majesty of farm life, the glorification 
of labor, the reward of the soil to the 
toiler, the stability of the land—‘“rich, 
and strong, and glorious.” In the work 
of both, we find expressed the senti- 
ment which Willa Cather puts into 
the mouth of one of her characters: 
“The land belongs to the future. We 
come and go, but the land is always 
here. And the people who love it and 
understand it are the people who own 
it—for a little while.” 


William Bacon's Man 
(Continued from page 8) 


in his great bare, weather-beaten neck 
swelled dangerously. His manner was ter- 
rifying. 

“Jest let me say right here that I’ve had 
enough o’ you. You can’t live on the same 
acre with my girl another day.” 

“What’s the objection to me?” 

“Objection? Bah! What’s the induce- 
ment? My hired man, an’ not three shirts 
to yer back!” 

“That’s another; I’ve got four. Say, old 
man, did you ever work out for a living?” 

“That’s none o’ your business,” growled 
Bacon, a little taken down. “I’ve worked 
an’ scraped, an’ got t’gether a little 
prop’ty here, an’ they ain’t no sucker like 
you goun’ to come ’long here, an’ live off 
me, an’ spend my prop’ty after I’m dead. 
You can jest bet high on that.” 

“Who’s goin’ t’ live on ye?” 

“You’re aimun’ to.” 

“T ain’t neither.” 

“Yes, y’are. You’ve loafed on me ever 
since I hired ye, I hired ye t’ cut wood, an’ 
you’ve gone an’ fooled my daughter away 
from me. Now you just figger up what I 
owe ye, and git out o’ here. Ye can’t go too 
soon t’ suit me.” 

Bacon was renowned as the hardest man 
to handle in Cedar County, and though he 
was getting old, he was still a terror when 
roused. He was honest, temperate, and a 
good neighbor until something carried him 
off his balance; then he became as cruel 
as a panther and as savage as a grizzly. 
All this Lime knew, but it did not keep 
his anger down so much as did the thought 
of Marietta. His silence infuriated Bacon, 
who yelled hoarsely: 

“Git out o’ this!” 

“Don’t be in a rush, ol? man—” 

Bacon hurled himself upon Lime, who 
threw out one hand and stopped him, while 
he said in a low voice: 

“Stay right where you are, ol? man. I’m 
dangerous. It’s for Merry’s sake—” 

The infuriated old man struck at him. 
Lime warded off the blow, and with a 
sudden wrench and twist threw him to the 
ground with frightful force. Before Bacon 
could rise, Marietta, who had witnessed 
the scene, came flying from the house. 

“Lime! Father! What are you doing?” 

“I— couldn’t help it, Merry. It was him 
*r me,” said Lime, almost sadly. 

“Dad, ain’t you got no sense? What ’re 
you thinking of? You jest stop right now. 
I won’t have it.” 

He rose while she clung to him; he 
seemed a little dazed. It was the first time 
he had ever been thrown, and he could not 
but feel a certain respect for his opponent, 
but he would not give way. 

“Pack up yer duds,” he snarled, “an’ git 
off'n my land. I'll have the money for ye 
when ye come back. I'll give ye jest five 
minutes to git clear o’ here. Merry, you 
stay here.” 

The young man saw it was useless to re- 
main, as it would only excite the old man; 
and so, with a look of apology, not with- 
out humor, at Marietta, he went to the 
house to get his valise. The girl wept 
silently while the father raged up and 
down. His mood frightened her. 

“I thought ye had more sense than t’ 
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take up with such a dirty houn’.” 

“He ain’t a houn’,” she blazed forth, 
“and he’s just as good and clean as. you 
are.” 

“Shut up! Don’t let me hear another 
word out o’ your head. I’m boss here yet, 
I reckon.” 

Lime came out with his valise in his 
hand. 

“Good-by, Merry,” he said cheerily. She 
started to go to him, but her father’s 
rough grasp held her. 

“Set down, an’ stay there.” 

Lime was going out of the gate. 

“Here! Come and get y’r money,” yelled 
the old man, extending some bills. “Here’s 
twenty—” 

“Go to thunder with your money,” 
roared Lime. “I’ve had my pay for my 
month’s work.” As he said that, he thought 
of the sunny kitchen and the merry girl, 
and his throat choked. He waved his hat 
at her as he stood in the open gate, and 
the sun lighted his handsome head into a 
sort of glory in her eyes. Then he turned 
and walked rapidly off down the road, not 
looking back. 

The girl, when she could no longer see 
him, dashed away, and, sobbing violently 
entered the house. 


II 


There was just a suspicion of light in 
the east, a mere hint of a glow, when Ly- 
man walked cautiously around the corner 
of the house and tapped at. Marietta’s 
window. She was sleeping soundly and did 
nor hear, for she had been restless during 
the first part of the night. He tapped 
again, and the girl woke without knowing 
what woke her. Lyman put the blade of 
his pocket-knife under the window and 
raised it a little, and then placed his lips 
to the crack, and spoke in a sepulchral 
tone, half groan, half whisper: 

“Merry! Merry Etty!”’ 

The dazed girl sat up in bed and list- 
ened, while her heart almost stood still. 

“Merry, it’s me—Lime. Come to the 
winder.” The girl hesitated, and Lyman 
spoke again. 

“Come, I hain’t got much time. This is 
your last chance t’ see me. It’s now ’r 
never.” 

The girl slipped out of bed, and, wrap- 
ping herself in a shawl, crept to the 
window. 

“Boost on that winder,” commanded Ly- 
man. She raised it enough to admit his 
head, which came just above the sill; then 
she knelt on the floor by the window. Her 
eyes stared wide and dark. 

“Lime, what in the world do you 
mean—” 

“I mean business,” he replied. “I ain't 
no last year’s chicken; I know when the 
old man sleeps soundest.” He chuckled 
pleasantly. 

“How ’d fool old Rove?” 

“Never mind about that now; they’s 
something more important on hand. You’ve 
got t’ go with me. You’ve got to.” 

She drew back. “Oh, Lime, I can’t!” 

He thrust a great arm in and caught her 
by the wrist. 

“Yes, y’ can. This is y’r last chance. If 
I go off without ye t’night, I never come 
back. What makes ye gig back? Are ye 
*fraid o’ me?” 

“No-no; but—but—it ain’t right to go 
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NOVEMBER 5, 1932 


an’ leave Dad ell alone. Where y’ goin’ t’ 
take ‘me, anyhow?” 

“Milt Jennings let me have his horse an’ 
buggy; they’re down the road a piece, an’ 
we'll go right down the Rock River and 
be married by sun-up.” 

The girl still hesitated, her firm, boyish 
will unwontedly befogged. Resolute as she 
was, she could not at once accede to his 
demand. 

“Come, make up your mind soon. The 
old man ’ll fill me with buck-shot if he 
catches sight o’ me.” He drew her arm out 
of the window and laid his cheek to it. 
“Come, little one, we’re made for each 
other; God knows it. Come! It’s him ’r 
me.” 

The girl’s head dropped, consented. 

“That’s right! Now a kiss to bind the 
bargain. There! What, cryin’? No more 0” 
that, little one. Now I'll give you jest five 
minutes to git on your Sunday-go-t’ meet- 
in’ clo’es. Quick, there goes a rooster. It’s 
gittin’ white in the east.” 

The man turned his back to the window 
and gazed at the sky with a wealth of un- 
uttered and unutterable exultation in his 
heart. The wind from the south was full 
of the wonderful odor of springing grass, 
warm, brown earth, and oozing sap. The 


man’s soul grew very tender as he stood . 


waiting for his bride. He was rough, illit- 
erate, yet there was something fine about 
him after all, a kind of simplicity and a 
gigantic, leonine tenderness. 

He heard his sweetheart moving about 
inside, and mused. “The old man won’t 
hold out when he finds we’re married. He 
can’t get along without her. If he does, 
why, I’ll rent a farm here, and we'll go to 
work housekeepin’. I can git the money. 
She shan’t always be poor,” he ended, and 
the thought was a vow. 

The window was raised again, and the 
girl’s voice was heard low and tremulous: 

“Lime, I’m ready, but I wish we 
didn’t—” 

He put his arm around her waist and 
helped her out, and did not put her down 
till they reached the road. She was com- 
pletely dressed, even to her hat and shoes, 
but she mourned: 

“My hair is every-which-way; Lime, how 
can I be married so?” 

They were nearing the horse and buggy 
now, and Lime laughed. “Oh, we’ll stop at 
Jennings’s and fix up. Milt knows what’s 
up, and has told his mother by this time. 
So just laugh as jolly as you can.” 

Soon they were in the buggy, the impa- 
tient horse swung into the road at a rat- 
tling pace, and as Marietta leaned back in 
the seat, thinking of what she had done, 
she cried lamentably, in spite of all the 
caresses and pleadings of her lover. 

But the sun burst up from the plain, 
the prairie-chickens took up their mighty 
chorus on the hills, flocks of wild geese, 
honking cheerily, drove far overhead to- 
ward the north, and, with these sounds of 
a golden spring day in her ears, the bride 
grew cheerful, and laughed. 


III 


Farmer Bacon, roused from his sleep by 
the crowing of the chickens, rolled out of 
bed wearily, wondering why he should feel 
so drowsy. Then he remembered the row 
with Lime. There was a dull pain in his 
breast, which made him uncomfortable. 





As.was his usual custom, he went out 
into the kitchen and built the fire for 
Marietta, filled the tea-kettle with water, 
and filled the water-bucket in the sink. 
Then he went to her bedroom door and 
knocked with his knuckles as he had done 
for years in precisely the same fashion. 

“Hello, Merry! Time t’ git up. Broad 
daylight, an’ birds a-singun’.” 

Without waiting for an answer he went 
out to the barn and worked away at his 
chores. He took such delight in the glori- 
ous morning and the turbulent life of the 
farmyard that his heart grew light and he 
hummed a tune which sounded like the 
merry growl of a lion. “Poo-ee, poo-ee,” he 
called to the pigs as they swarmed across 
the yard. 

“Ahrr! you big, fat rascals, them hams 
o’ yourn is clear money. One of ye shall go 
t? buy Merry a new dress,” he said as he 
glanced at the house and saw the smoke 
pouring out the stovepipe. “Merry’s a good 
girl; she’s stood by her old pap when 
other girls ’u’d ’a’ gone back on ’im.” 

While currying the horses he went all 
over the ground of the quarrel yesterday, 
and he began to see it in a different light. 
He began to see that Lyman was a good 
man and an able man, and that his own 
course was a foolish one. 

“When I git mad,” he confessed to him- 
self, “I don’t know anythin’. But I won’t 
give her up. She ain’t old ’nough t’ marry 
yet—and, besides, I need her.” 

After finishing his chores, he went to 
the well and washed his face and hands, 
then entered the kitchen—to find the tea- 
kettle boiling over, and no sign of the girl. 

“Well, I guess she felt sleepy this morn- 
in’. Poor gal! Mebbe she cried half the 
night.” 

“Merry!” he called gently, at the door. 
“Merry, m’ gal! Pap needs his breakfast.” 

There was no reply, and the old man’s 
face stiffened into a wild surprise. He 
knocked heavily again and got no reply, 
and, with a white face and shaking hand, 
he flung the door open and gazed at the 
empty bed. His head turned slowly to the 
open window; he rushed forward and 
looked out on the ground, where he saw 
the tracks of a man. 

He fell heavily into the chair by the bed, 
while a deep groan broke from his stiff 
and twitching lips. 

“She’s left me! She’s left me!” 

For a long half-hour the iron-muscled 
old man sat there motionless, hearing not 
the songs of the hens or the birds far out 
in the brilliant sunshine. He had lost sight 
of his farm, his day’s work, and felt no 
hunger for food. He did not doubt that 
her going was final. He felt that she was 
gone from him forever. If she ever came 
back it would not be as his daughter, but 
as the wife of Gilman. She had deserted 
him, fled in the night like a thief; his heart 
began to harden again, and he rose stiffly. 
His native stubbornness began to assert 
itself, the first great shock over, and he 
went out to the kitchen, and prepared, as 
best he could, a breakfast, and sat down 
to it. In some way his appetite failed him, 
and he fell to thinking over his past life, 
of the death of his wife, and the early 
death of his only boy. He was still trying 
to think what his life would be in the fu- 
ture without his girl, when two carriages 

(Continued on next page) 
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PRIZE WINNER WHO 
LEARNED TO DRAW 
BY DRAWING.... 


ANY men and women who 

have distinguished themselves 
in the arts have long agreed that a 
work of art is one per cent inspization 
and ninety-nine per cent perspiration. 
With the awarding of the prizes in 
the 1933 Scholastic-Eldorado Award, 
the question arises: In what percent- 
age does training feature? For Miss 
Grace Kramer, who received first prize 
in 1932, had no previous instructions 
in sketching! 


This does not imply that the untrained 
aspirant to artistic success can go 
farther than the trained aspirant. But 
it does unmistakably demonstrate that 
with a will, a good eye, and a sense of 
taste, wonders can be accomplished. 


For the past several years I have con- 
ducted an instructive feature in the El- 
dorado advertisements which have ap- 
peared in this and other magazines, 
concerning the contest. I would be 
much flattered to learn that Miss 
Kramer derived help from my meager 
efforts. But whether she did or not, is 
beside the question. The fact remains, 
she did submit a prize-winning draw- 
ing. She learned to create prize-win- 
ning drawings by drawing. 


This should encourage other students 
who, because they may have feared 
the competition of trained entrants, 


passed up the contest. 


Any pupil can enter this particular 
contest in the Scholastic Awards. The 
pencil is a versatile medium—particu- 
larly today, when it is made to such 
exacting standards. Who knows? Next 
year another Miss Kramer may carry 
off first honors. There is no doubt 
that the competition will be more 
spirited than ever. Consult your draw- 
ing teacher now. 


Quer UW Welson 


(Advertisement) 
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Information regarding any type of school 
in which you may be interested will be 
gladly given. Catalogs of schools and 
colleges advertising in Scholastic are free 
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East 44th Street, New York City. (In 
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Scholastic.) 
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drove into the yard. 

“Hello, Pap! How you makin’ out with 
break—” 

She saw a look on his face that went to 
her heart like a knife. She saw a lonely 
and deserted old man sitting at his cold 
and cheerless breakfast, and with a re- 
morseful cry she ran across the floor and 
took him in her arms. 

“Poor ol’ Pap! Merry couldn’t leave you. 
She’s come back to stay as long as he 
lives.” 

The old man remained cold and stern. 
His deep voice had a relentless note in it 
as he pushed her away from him, noticing 
no one else. 

“But how do you come back t’ me?” 

The girl grew rosy, but she stood proud- 
ly up. 

“I come back the wife of a man, Pap; 
a wife like my mother, an’ this t’ hang 
beside hers”; and she laid down a rolled 
piece of parchment. 

“Take it an’ go,” growled he; “take yer 
lazy lubber an’ git out o’my sight. I raised 
ye, took keer o’ ye when ye was little, sent 
ye t’ school, bought ye dresses, done every- 
thin’ fer ye I could, ‘lowin’ t’ have ye 
stand by me when I got old—but no, ye 
must go back on yer ol’ pap, an’ go off in 
the night with a good-f’r-nothin’ houn’ 
that nobuddy knows anything about—a 
feller that never done a thing for ye in 
the world.” 

“What did you do for mother that she 
left her father and mother and went with 
you? How much did you have when you 
took her away from her good home an’ 
brought her away out here among the 
wolves an’ Indians? I’ve heard you an’ her 
say a hundred times that you didn’t have 
a chair in the house. Now, why do you talk 
so t’me when Lime comes and asks for 
me?” 

The old man was staggered. He looked 
at the smiling face of John Jennings and 
the tearful eyes of Mrs. Jennings, who had 
returned with Lyman. But his heart 
hardened again as he caught sight of Lime 
looking in at him. His absurd pride would 
not let him relent. Lime saw it, and 
stepped forward. 

“Ol man, I want t’ take a little inning 
now. I’m a fair, square man. I asked ye 
fer Merry as a man should. I told you I’d 
had hard luck, when I first came here. I 
had five thousand dollars in clean cash 
stole from me. I hain’t got a thing now 
except credit, but that’s good fer enough 
t? stock a little farm with. Now, I wan’ to 
be fair and square in this thing. You wan’ 
to rent a farm; I need one. Let me have 
the river eighty, or J’ll take the whole 
business on a share of a third, an’ Merry 
Etty and I to stay here with you jest as 
if nothin’ happened. Come, now, what d’y’ 
says?” 

There was something winning in the 
sturdy bearing of the man as he stood be- 
fore the father, who remained silent and 
grim. 

“That’s a fair offer,” said Mr. Jennings 
in the pause which followed. “You'd better 
do it, neighbor Bacon. Nobuddy need 
know how things stood; they were married 
in my house—I thought that would be best. 
You can’t live without your girl,” he went 
on, “any more ’n I could without my boy. 
You better—” 

The figure at the table straightened up. 
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Under his tufted eyebrows his keen gray 
eyes flashed from one to the other. His 
hands knotted. 

“Go slow!” went on the smooth voice of 
Jennings, known all the country through 
as a peacemaker. “Take time t’ think it 
over. Stand out, an’ you'll live here alone 
without chick ’r child; give in, and ‘this 
house’ll bubble over with noise and young 
ones. Now is short, and forever’s a long 
time to feel sorry in.” 

The old man at the table knitted his 
eyebrows, and a distorted, quivering, 
ghastly smile broke out on his face. His 
chest heaved; then he burst forth: 

“Gal, yank them gloves off, an’ git me 
something to eat—breakfus’ ’r dinner, I 
don’t care which, Lime, you infernal idiot, 
git out there and gear up them horses. 
What in thunder you foclin’ round about 
here in seed’n’? Come, hustle, all o’ ye!” 
And they all shouted in laughter, while 
the old man strode unsteadily but reso- 
lutely out toward the barn, followed by 
the bridegroom, who was still laughing— 
but silently. 

Copyright, 1899, by Hamlin Garland. 
Reprinted by permission of the author. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fill in the missing words and win a 
prize. All words missing from this section 
appear in the October 22nd issue of Scho- 
lastic. If you wish, you may copy the 
sentences from this column to other paper 
when you prepare your entry. When you 
have filled in the words for fourteen issues, 
send them to the Dash-Hound Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York. 
Traveling bags and Parker desk sets are 
your prizes. 

CONTEST No. 3 

1. The Socialist party was founded in 
, an offshoot of the 
party. Its first great 

a 











hero, ‘ 
former union organizer, 
was its Presidential candidate 
times. Its present candidate is 














2. With the exception of Great Britain, 
the oldest of the major governments is 
; the largest 











in area is 3 and the most 
— is 
. Colds cost the United States .........000 


dollars a year. 

4. Two factors which helped to free the 
were the development 
and the 








of gilds and 
coming of the 
which reduced the European population 
by about in 
1341-3. 

5. The gross income of the American 
farmer has declined from — 
dollars in 1919 to about 
dollars in 1932. 


If Germany Had Won 


(Concluded from page 14) 

and the centre of a vast colonial em- 
pire, and with her war losses largely 
made good by American reparations 
payments, which were relentlessly ex- 
acted under military and naval pres- 
sure, Germany swiftly achieved that 
final outburst of power and prosperity 
which is today the wonder and envy 
of the world. 

Bismarck’s policy has been justified 
in its fruits. 
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Suggestions for English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cover Design 

Consider the power of this design to 
express an idea. Study the design care- 
fully. What does it suggest? Write an edi- 
torial, a poem, an essay, a short story, a 
one-act play embodying this idea or a 
phase of it. What other forms of artistic 
expression might express it? What makes 
this particular form effective? 


Editorial (Page 5) 

Make a precis of this article. Outline 
the steps in the act of thinking. Give from 
your personal experience, in the classroom 
or outside, an instance when you really 
thought, when your mind advanced through 
every logical step. Describe the feeling 
that you experience when you solve a par- 
ticularly difficult problem. Plan a cartoon 
for this editorial that will effectively con- 
vey one of the ideas stressed to a group 
of average people. 


William Bacon's Man Voge 7) 

List all details that help you build the 
general background of this story. List the 
details that paint the particular locale of 
this story. In tabular form, sketch the 
character of William Bacon, Lyman Gil- 
man, John Jennings, Marietta. Choose the 
several traits, good and bad, that “spell” 
that person to all. After each trait listed, 
give the words or incident which illustrate 
or prove it. 

What view or interpretation of life in 
another age does this story give? What are 
your feelings as you read? 

What is the situation when the story 
opens? What is the first complicating 
force? When does the turning point in the 
action occur? Consider the ending. What 
other can you suggest? 

Have you read A Son of the Middle 
Border? A Daughter of the Middle Bor- 
der? 


A Son of the Middle Border (Page 6) 

By reference to a map, point out the 
successive frontiers in American history. 
What differences do they present, geo- 
graphically and economically? What com- 
mon factor unifies them? 

Why did Hamlin Garland choose the 
Middle West for the background of his 
stories? What is his theme? What other 
short-story writers have treated this same 
theme? What.novelists? What literary rec- 
ognition has come to Mr. Garland? Name 
other writers of American fiction who 
write of other frontiers. 

Report upon the progress of the Local 
Color Club. 


Prairie Poets (Page 15 
Why should the Middle West appe 
to the poet? Does his material differ from 
that of the short-story writer or novelist? 
What poets have sung the prairie songs? 
Discuss the field of each, the theme, the 
relative merits. Which one do you prefer? 


Read “On the Building of Springfield.” 
Find lines or stanzas that meet Mrs. 
Becker’s test for good poetry: “something 
worth saying which has been beautifully 
said.” Which lines depict or suggest pic- 
tures? What “magic phrases” can you dis- 
cover? What does the poet mean by: 1. 
“Lincoln-hearted men”? 2, “purple, rich 
Elizabethan time”? 3. “a city is not builded 
in a day”? 

Read “Flat Waters of the West in 
Kansas.” What have this poem and “On 
the Building of Springfield” in common? 
What points of difference do you note? 


Find concrete details in Mr. Sandburg’s 
poem. What phrases flash pictures? How 
do you feel after you have read this poem? 
Find an illustration that might well ac- 
company it. 

Read “Johnny Appleseed” by Edgar 
Lee Masters. What is the legend that it 
recounts? What spirit animates it? What 
does the last stanza mean? 


As One Reader to Another (Page 16 
Explain to some one who has not live 
in America the meaning and purpose of 
Book Week. Recount to him the way in 
which your community celebrated Book 
Week last year; the way in which it plans 
to celebrate it this year. What suggestions 
offered by Mrs. Becker are possible for 
your school to adopt? Which ones do you 
like most? Which suggestion would be of 

interest to the Local Color Club? 

An “Annual List of Selected Book- 
Films” has been prepared by the national 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, es- 
pecially for distribution during Book 
Week. To those interested in book-film 
tie-ups, such as bookmarks, reading lists 
related to film and theater, it should be 
most interesting. 


Hollis 15 (Page 36) 
Find out all you can about “Copey.” 
What has been his greatest accomplishment 
as a teacher? What is his method? How 
great has been his influence? What various 
proofs of it can you find? The New York 
Times a year or so ago published a most 
interesting article entitled “What Copey 
Reads.” Try to get a copy of it. 


What Governor Roosevelt Reads (Page 9) 

Compare this article with that written 
by Christopher Morley, “What the Presi- 
dent Reads” in the October 22 issue. How 
could you know that these articles were 
written by different people? 

In point of style, which do you prefer? 
Why? Contrast Governor Roosevelt’s read- 
ing interests with President Hoover’s. 

What is Mr. Van Loon’s theory with 
regard to the reading of fiction? Write a 
paragraph in which you answer fully the 

uestion: Why read biography? Explain 
clearly what this means: “He had identi- 
fied himself with his own historical past. 
He had made this part of his library the 
arsenal from which to arm himself for the 
inevitable encounters of the future.” 


If Germany Had Won (Page 13) 

In outline form, show the consequences 
which Mr. Bakeless discusses. What gives 
this article its special interest? To what 
does it owe its vividness? What ideas new 
to you does this article present? 


When They Sang Their Politics (Page I!) 

Outline this article carefully. What spe- 
cial appeal has it? What advantage lies 
in singing our politics? In speaking them? 
Find evidences of humor, insight, irony, 
satire, in these songs. What is the attitude 
often adopted today? 

Write an interesting composition on one: 
Why Old Songs Live; The Charm of the 
Nursery Rhyme; American Ballads. 


A Word A Day: 

Add the following words to your vo- 
cabulary: inserted, lusty, asunder, satirical, 
skit, recruited, morale, inanimate, diagnos- 
ticians, bibliophile, arsenal, eccentric, com- 
pass (several meanings), frontier, illogical, 
rational, arduous, retract, atheist, raucous. 
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MY FRIENDLY 
CONTEMPORARIES 
Carrying forward the delight- 
ful reminiscences of notable 
personalities which Mr. Gar- 
land began in “Roadside Meet- 
ings” and continued in “Com- 

panions on the Trail.” 


All Bookstores - - $2.50 
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gms’ EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each pack- 
age containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, 

‘ags, etc. Self for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and 
keep $1.50. Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card 
packages. Each package containing 3 cards and 3 
envelopes. Sell for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and 
keep $1.50. We trust you. Send %, keep % 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO. Dept.9 BEVERLY, MASS. 
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A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 


Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of education associations. 





25¢ FOR PINS-RINGSS5{* 
= Class pins—any letters, any year, any colors. Ha 
Silver plated, 12 or more, 2c each; 1 to 11, 30c. Gold 
plated, 40c; 45c. Class ri 








YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home i 
experience 


No canvassing. We 
you by our new simple Photo-Color 
pe and supply you with work. Write 
or particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Buildinz, Toronto, Can, 
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NINTH ANNUAL 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


PRIZES 





HONORS > 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


for Creative Work by High School 
Students in Art and Literature ... . 
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I. every issue of Scholastic, this 
column prints one or more of the prize groups 
offered in the Scholastic Awards by com- 
mercial sponsors. 


For rules about other prizes offered by 
Scholastic write the Scholastic Awards, Wa- 
bash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Competition closes March 15, 1933, but 
entries may be sent any time before that 
date, the earlier the better. Write for a rule 
book today. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS AWARDS 


There are two groups of prizes for pictorial 
work in drawing inks: one group for work in 
colored drawing ink, and one group for work 
in black drawing ink. 


For work using at least four colors of ink, there 
are three prizes of $35, $15, and $10, respec- 
tively, and five honorable mentions each con- 
sisting of a complete set of Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks. 


For work using black drawing ink only, prizes 
are $25, $10, and $5, respectively, and there 
are five honorable mentions each consisting 
of a complete set of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks. 


in addition, Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 
posts extra prizes of $10 each for the first and 
second prize-winners in the Carnegie Museum 
Awards, provided the prize-winning specimens 
are executed in drawing ink. 


In the black ink group, entrants may use either 
waterproof or soluble ink, or a combination 
of the two. 


Specimens in both divisions may be executed 
in line or wash, with brush, or pen, or with a 
combination of several techniques. Inks used 
may be solid colors or diluted. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., reserves the 
right to reproduce and to retain permanently 
or temporarily any or all of the prize drawings. 
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You can win a prize anywhere anytime by 
doing something extraordinary. Only in the 
Scholastic Awards can you win a prize for 
doing what you like to do. There is a lot of 
fun in working for the Scholastic Awards, in 
writing, in drawing, or in crafts. Best of all, 
you have no one to beat but yourself. If you 
can bring out your best talents, you are cer- 
tain to win one of the many honors in the 
competition. Start on your entry today. 
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Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 
By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


“Let Me Think!" (Page 5) 

Have one student go to the blackboard 
and write down a debatable statement. 
Have others state which side of the sub- 
ject they are on and the reasons for their 
opinions. Let the class decide which items 
represent propaganda, or illogical conclu- 
sions. How many remain? From this, what 
are your conclusions as to the basis of 
most thoughts? 


The Factory and 
Modern Industrialism 

What factors made England the birth- 
place of the Industrial Revolution? List 
those essentials which a country must have 
in order to develop industrially. Apply 
them to China, India, Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. Which of these has the 
greatest industrial future? 

Trace, chronologically and _ historically, 
the spread of the Industrial Revolution 
from England to the other countries of the 
world. Using an outline map of the world 
blacken those countries that are industrial, 
shade in those that are semi-industrial, 
and leave blank those that are still largely 
agricultural. Compare this map with a 
population map of the world. What did 
you find? Are there any exceptions? 

Show the economic, political, and social 
results of the Industrial Revolution 
through the medium of parallel columns. 
How do you account for their overlapping 
in spite of your attempts to separate 
them? 


(Page 20) 


Inflation, Deflation, and 
The Gold Standard 

Show how “Each generation disinherits 
in part its predecessors’ heirs.” 

Define inflation, deflation. What groups 
tend to benefit by each? What groups 
lose? Prove that deflation, if carried to 
excess, as recently, tends to ruin both 
creditors and debtors alike. What con- 
crete proposals can you think of which 
might put an end to the alternate periods 
of inflation and deflation such as those 
which have been so common in world his- 
tory? 

Further arguments for and against the 
Gold Standard will be found in: The Crisis 
In The World’s Monetary System, by Gus- 
tav Cassel, Oxford University Press; The 
Gold Standard and Its Future, by T. E. 
Gregory, E. P. Dutton; The International 
Gold Problem, a statement of the discus- 
sions of a study group of the Royal Insti- 
tute members during the period 1921-1931, 
Oxford University Press. 


(Page 18) 


How the Electoral 
Machinery Works 

Distinguish between the electoral vote 
and the popular vote. It is possible for a 
candidate to obtain more popular votes 
than his opponent and still lose the presi- 
dency? Refer to the Electoral College Map 
in the September 24th issue in discussing 
this question. 

Note the map showing the electoral vote 
by the parties in 1928. After the election, 
on an outline map traced from this one, re- 
cord the electoral vote results of 1932. 
What differences are there? 

The Rand McNally Company, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, publishes a 
desk and wall size population map of the 
U. S. and a Political Atlas for 1932 both 
of which will prove helpful in this study. 
The World Almanac will give you the elec- 
toral votes by states for all elections. 


(Page 25) 
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Leadership and the National Crisis (Page 22) 

Trace the history of those events which 
have lead to the present crisis. Do you 
notice any cause and effect relationships? 
At what points has executive leadership, 
such as that exercised by the President, 
had a definite bearing? 

Show by diagramatic means that our 
government is one of checks and balances. 
Name the three branches of our national 
government and illustrate how the check 
and balance system works. Which branch 
will be least affected by the national elec- 
tions? What is the present political com- 
plexion of this branch? 

Compare our government with that of 
England, Germany, and France as to 
quickness of response to the will of the 
people. 


The Artist and the Factory (Page 30) 

Those of you who are artistically in- 
clined might consider the possibilities of 
industrial design as your future’ vocation. 
Certain corporations are interested in 
learning of such individuals and giving 
them an opportunity to show their merit; 
consult the Art Section of your Scholastics 
regularly. 


If Germany Had Won (Page 13) 

What was the policy of Bismarck which 
a German victory would have justified? 
Show by comparative columns how Ger- 
many would have invoked much the same 
terms as the Allies did. Compare the re- 
sultant history of the world since the 
Versailles Conference with that imagined 
by Professor Bakeless. State five reasons 
why you believe the present depression 
might have been averted had Germany 
won. State five reasons why you believe 
it would have made no difference. 


When They Sang Their Politics (Page I!) 

Can you explain why Campaign Songs 
were so popular and influenced so many 
voters in the Nineteenth Century while 
they have little or no effect today? Enu- 
merate the factors upon which you based 
your explanation. 


What Governor Roosevelt Reads (Page 9) 

Why is this account an interesting one? 
Are you surprised that his reading is 
limited almost exclusively to history, eco- 
nomics, and social problems? Examine your 
library at home. Does it give you a clear 
idea of your parents’ reading tastes? What 
additions would you like to make in line 
with your own reading interests? 


At Home and Abroad (Pages 24-29) 

Of the topics discussed in the news sec- 
tion, how many of a political, social, eco- 
nomic, and religious nature do you find? 
Take the September 24th, October 8th and 
22nd issues and analyze likewise. From this 
summarization with what would you say 
the chief news of the world deals? Notice 
what your parents, fellow townspeople, 
and students discuss. 

Mention four factors that appear to 
indicate Roosevelt’s lead. Indicate four 
facts that would lead you to believe that 
the issue may be regarded as still un- 
settled. Make a map of the United States 
showing how, as a result of your reading, 
you feel the states will vote. Justify your 
map by citing facts to support your views. 
Keep the map until Election Day and see 
which member of your class was most 
nearly correct. 
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WANTED! 
a chance to LIVE 


Give this boy a break! Give him 
a chance to live! He’s worth sav- 
ing. Can you pass him by—him 
and his hundreds of brothers and 
sisters? 

Make yourcontribution through 
your established welfare and relief 
organization, through your Com- 
munity Chest, or through your 
local emergency relief committee. 
You can do it with the knowledge 
that never in your life have you 
done anything more worth while. 





He may be a 
LINCOLN 


T IS no disgrace to be hungry. The boy 

Abraham Lincoln went hungry. Some of 
the best and finest men and women that 
America has produced have known what it 
is to want for food and shelter and clothes. 


Some of the finest are in want today. 


It is not their fault. They are not whining. 
They are keeping their chins up; their cour- 
age is marvellous. 


Our problem, and our privilege, is to save 
their pride; to keep high their self-respect; to 
make sure that the men and women, the boys 


and girls of America do not lose their morale. 


It’s a great chance to show what kind of 
folks we are—you and I and the others who 
are fortunate enough to have jobs. A great 
chance and a great obligation. 


An obligation to the boys and girls espe- 
cially. Protect them for the future. You never 
can tell what a hungry little boy will become. 
He may be a Lincoln. 


34 bettie S64... 


Newton D. Baker, Chairmen, 
Natianal Citizens’ Committee 


WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION, 1932 


ALL FACILITIES FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT HAVE BEEN FURNISHED THE COMMITTEE WITHOUT COST 








PLANTERS PEANUTS 


FRESH IN CELLOPHANE 


Save the Cellophane bags! 

Send 10 of them to the Planters 

Nut & Chocolate Company, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and receive 

a copy of “Mr. Peanut’s Paint 
Book” FREE 


Be sure to look for the picture of "Mr. Peanut" 
on every bag of Peanuts you buy. It is the sure 
and easy way of telling that you are getting real, 
genuine Planters brand. 


Planters Peanuts are really a lot better. Selected 
from the finest Virginia Peanuts in the first place. 
Manufactured by processes that have made MP ress CELLOPHANE BAGS FOR DEES 
Planters Peanuts the best liked for years and ew 
years. Now, kept crispy-fresh in cellophane bags. "i 

The delicious taste of genuine Planters Peanuts 
is. important of course. But another important 
thing is that fresh Peanuts like Planters are so ee 
nourishing and so digestible too. No rancid oils in A \Mersren PEANUT {po 
fresh Planters Peanuts. Just good, wholesome 2 : 3 
nourishment in most delicious form. Five cents - 


everywhere. The "Nickel Lunch." 

















Yes. Look for "Mr. Peanut” on every bag. 
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